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INTRODUCTION : 
RESEARCH NOTES ON CHANGES 
IN CONTEMPORARY POLISH SOCIETY 


J. Tepicut 


The present time seems particularly inopportune for presenting a scientific 
picture of the structure of society in Poland and the changes that have taken 
place in different sections. This is due, first and foremost, to the fact that the 
recent important turning point in the internal development of the People’s 
Republic of Poland is bound to leave its mark on the transformations that 
have occurred in various sections of the community and their attitudes. The 
present tendency to breathe new vigour into Marxist scientific methods of 
research on contemporary society is in itself sufficient reason for postponing 
any such attempt. Scientific scruples of that sort, however, run counter to 
the practical need for enlightening the public abroad as to the general back- 
ground and social problems of Poland. The alternative, therefore, is to refrain 
from any attempt at a scientific synthesis at the moment and to give instead a 
general picture which must, however, be regarded as having a purely passing 
significance. 


GENERAL DETERMINING FACTORS 


As to the general facts which determine the nature of contemporary society 
in Poland, the following are the points which, in our opinion, should be given 
primary consideration. 

1. The transformation of Poland from a multi-national state into a nationally 
almost homogeneous one. According to the last census taken before the 
war, in 1931, 69 per cent of the population reported their mother tongue 
as Polish and 31 per cent some other language (67 per cent in the eastern 
districts). The first post-war census, held in 1946, showed that out of the 
total population of 24 million there were some 2.5 million Germans, almost 
all of whom emigrated to Germany in subsequent years, and 400,000 others 
who regarded themselves as having a nationality other than Polish, i.e., 
1.7 per cent. (A more detailed discussion of this question is contained in the 
article by Professor Stefan Szulc, see page 165.) 

. The land reform carried out in 1944-46. Under this heading we include 
the settlement of the western territories transferred to Poland after the defeat 
of Nazi Germany. Well over one million families received land under the 
reform: 467,000 in pre-war Polish territory and 601,000 in the territories 
recovered in the west. Out of the total number who benefited by this 
measure, 76 per cent established new farms (mostly former landless rural 
proletarians or children of small-holders) and 24 per cent were small- 
holders who took the opportunity to enlarge their holdings. The total 
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acreage thus transferred to peasants amounted to about 15 million acres 
(6 million hectares), i.e., one-third of the land at present owned by 
peasants. 

. The development of socialist industrialization, especially intensive during 
the Six-Year Plan (1949-55). This process has had as a consequence, 
among others, the rapid urbanization of the population—the proportion 
of the population of rural origin living in towns rose from 32 per cent in 
1946 to 43 per cent in 1955—but its impact has gone far deeper than that, 
A considerable proportion of the small farmers who formerly earned their 
living solely or mainly by agriculture began to treat farming as a secondary, 
and non-agricultural occupations asa primary, source of income. A special 
article in this Bulletin by Professor Maria Dziewicka (see page 174) deals 
with this subject. Here, we shall confine ourselves to the following table, 
which illustrates the changes that have occurred in comparison with pre- 
war Poland. (The figures are taken from the Polish Statistical Yearbook, 


1956.) 


Tas_e 1. Percentage distribution of population according to main source of income. 





Industry Transport & Science, Health & Teter 
& handi- Building communica- Trade _ education social gical Other 
3 A x ture 
crafts tions & culture services 





1931 census 12.8 1.3 3.2 : : 0.6 60.0 16.3 
1950 census 20.9 4.8 5-2 , 1.2 47.1 13.2 





The foregoing figures apply to town and country alike. In rural 


areas alone the 1950 census showed that for 26.8 per cent of the population 
the main source of income was a non-agricultural occupation. 
. The final factor to be considered is what has been termed ‘social advance- 
ment’, i.e., the emergence of new supervisory and administrative personnel 
from among the masses at different levels in the technical, cultural and 
political fields. It is, therefore, one aspect of the phenomenon of ‘social 
mobility’, another aspect being the effect of socialist industrialization 
mentioned in point 3 above. 
The current revision of many conceptions and practices in the People’s 
Republic of Poland should help to consolidate the genuine social advancements 
which occurred in the past and to correct the excessive growth of 
bureaucracy which is at present undergoing drastic reduction. It may be 
hazarded that even after the cuts now taking place in administrative staffs the 
real social advancement will still be very large. Although the general statistics 
in this field published in the past cannot be taken as altogether accurate, it 
may be useful to quote some figures obtained from investigations conducted by 
the Institute of Agricultural Economics in 1951 on the mobility of peasant 
families in two motor vehicle factories in Lublin and Starachowice, where 
the workers are mostly of rural origin. The following figures cover the two 
factories together. 

Against the background of these general facts something may be said, again 
in general terms, about the changes which have taken place in the basic 
sections of contemporary Polish society. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN POLAND 


TABLE 2. Employees of rural origin (first generation), classified according to skills 





Unskilled workers . ‘ ‘ : 
Apprentices and semi-skilled workers. 
Skilled workers. 

Highly skilled workers 

Foremen and engineers 
Administrative staff. 


Total 





THE WORKING CLASS 


The composition of the working class, as we have already seen, has been 
subject to substantial changes in recent years. The proportion of workers 
employed in heavy industry has increased, but some of the older workers 
have been transferred to administrative posts or more responsible positions. 
At the same time, the number of persons of peasant and petit bourgeois 
stock entering the working class has increased both absolutely and relatively. 
Hence the presence of a tremendous amount of ‘new blood’ in the working 
class. In some factories, especially in new enterprises, the personnel consists 
almost entirely of young people and young heads of families, with the result 
that, despite the general improvement in technique throughout the country, 
the average technical standard among the workers has declined. 

Much the same thing has occurred in connexion with the standard of 
living. For the bulk of the people who have entered industry from the rural 
areas, though most of them were neither members of wealthy peasant families 
nor classifiable as ‘village poor’, the shift to town and industry brought 
a big jump in living standards (which accounts for a number of indices showing 
higher living standards for the population as a whole than before the war). 
For the ‘old’ working class, however, with the exception of coal mining and 
certain other trades, some deterioration in material conditions is evident as 
compared with the pre-war period. Recent steps taken by the State are 
producing essential changes for the better, but an important new problem has 
emerged. The rise in the living standard of many workers’ families was due to 
the complete elimination of unemployment and the widespread encourage- 
ment of women to enter employment during the years of intensive industrial- 
ization. The current reduction of the administrative services and the slackening 
of capital investment (with increased stress laid on the modernization of 
industry) have created new social and economic problems. Partial solutions 
are sought in vocational re-education and increased State assistance for large 
families, and also in more profitable farming which it is expected will result 
in some migration back to the land. 

Very important and even revolutionary changes have been taking place in 
the consciousness of the Polish working class in recent months—something like 
the revival of the political attitude so conspicuous in the days when workers 
were taking over factories deserted by their owners in the wake of the retreating 
Nazi forces and were getting the wheels turning for the benefit of the nation. 
But the present movement is not merely a repetition of the past. Some of 
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those who have joined the working class in recent years are still developing 
their own socialist class consciousness, and the old ranks of leading workers 
are undergoing a profound and understandably painful process of re-casting 
ideas and habits which had become deeply ingrained over the years. A new 
awareness, enriched by the negative experience of the years of extreme central- 
ization, is being born of the somewhat circuitous endeavours to set on foot 
the new industrial self-management councils. As this awareness grows, so the 
conflict tends to disappear between the special interests of one factory or 
profession and the common interests of the class, the people as represented by 
the State, and the socially most advanced section of leading factory workers, 
Without going into details, these conflicts and difficulties may be said to 
constitute a vast school of civic and socialist education for millions of working 
people. For the first time in years the worker in Poland has regained the 
feeling that he is the real master in his place of work. The fact that the workers 
and the party groups in factories voice their opinions on questions of general 
policy, both domestic and foreign, is rapidly raising the Polish working class 
to the leading role in the life of the nation, a trend which is in line with Lenin’s 
view of socialist democracy. 


THE PEASANTRY 


The dominant feature in the changes affecting this group since the war is 
the emergence of medium-sized or ‘family’ farms as the main social and 
economic unit of the Polish countryside. This is in fact tantamount to a reversal 
of the general trend between the two world wars, namely, the steady elimina- 
tion of medium-holders and the growing polarization of the rural population 
into capitalist and proletarian groups. The new trend towards family farming 


as the basic social element is not, however, uniform, nor is it the only one 
observable at present. There are also signs of group differentiation, and the 
first symptoms are appearing of the socialist transformation of agriculture in 
the form of co-operative farms. These tendencies vary in different parts of 
Poland, and their intensity varies in relation to the specific circumstances. 
Increased class differentiation among the peasantry is to be expected in the 
near future so long as the need endures for rectifying past mistakes in agricul- 
tural policy; instances have been noticed of spontaneous tendencies towards 
capitalism, although it is highly improbable that this could supplant family 
farming. It is also possible that the present setback in the development of co- 
operative farming, sometimes artificially accelerated in the past, will be 
overcome in the next few years by progress at a more gradual pace, more in 
keeping with the traditions and social-economic characteristics of Polish rural 
life. 

With reference to the expansion of medium-holdings, which has so far been 
the dominant phenomenon, stress should be laid on the variety of causes 
which has brought this about, and the variety of forms it has taken, both in 
the different periods of development and in the different regions of the country. 
In the early post-war period, the principal reason for the increase in numbers 
of medium-holders or family farms was the land reform which gave them 
land. In the subsequent period, the main factor was industrialization, which 
drained surplus manpower from the rural areas and increased the demand 
for agricultural produce with the consequent incentive for small farmers to 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN POLAND 


raise their output and thereby advance to the position af medium-farmers 
without any additional allocation of land (see the article by Professor M. Dzie- 
wicka, page 174). As, however, industrialization proceeded, it began to attract 
almost all the young people from many villages. This fact, coupled with 
mistakes in economic policy, reinforced the symptoms of differentiation which 
frequently were simply associated with the exodus of young people from the 
land. I do not propose to describe these phenomena and processes in detail; 
the article by Boguslaw Galeski (page 193) contains a review of the social trans- 
formations of Polish rural life with an account of its regional differentiations 
and of the many types of medium-holders. 

Taking the Polish rural population as a whole, living standards, as expressed 
in consumption of farm products and industrial commodities, have risen 
considerably in comparison with the pre-war period, especially in the case of 
families on the smaller farms. The use of cultural facilities such as the press, 
radio, cinema, libraries, sports, etc., has also been considerably extended. A 
most significant feature is the widespread use of medical services which, for 
financial reasons, were inaccessible to the vast majority of peasants before the war. 
But the rise in consumption has not been continuous; in 1951-53, the years of 
the biggest programme of capital investment by the State, a fall in consumption 
occurred in many areas and among peasant families as well as others. Further- 
more, the largest farms, of the capitalist type known in Western Europe, now 
split into two groups, one consisting of farms which adapted themselves to the 
new conditions and continued to amass wealth and increase their consumption, 
and the other of those which gradually grew poorer and were forced to reduce 
consumption. Increased consumption, especially of manufactured goods, was 
frequently accompanied by a suspension of agricultural investment owing 
toa number of reasons, mainly the burden of taxation and inadequate supplies 
of capital. The last factor is now giving way to an extensive investment drive 
in favour of peasant farms. 

During the past 12 years, many economic, cultural, civic and political 
leaders have emerged in the countryside. Recent years, however, have also 
been marked by an increase in the bureaucracy, not only at the top levels 
but at the lowest level in rural communities as well, a fact which was bound to 
have a depressing effect upon the peasants. As with the working class, a certain 
revival of social life is now occurring in the country against the background 
of general democratization. In this connexion, the conflict between two 
tendencies inherent in the peasant’s nature appears to be more pronounced 
than in past years, namely, the clash between his instinctive gravitation 
towards socialism and the urge to become a capitalist. It is upon the latter 
tendency that the advocates of the restoration of capitalism in Poland, who 
are mainly found outside the countryside, based their hopes. 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


The article by Professor Jan Szczepanski on page 180 vividly depicts the 
transformations in this social group which is of special significance for a 
country like Poland. While sharing the views of Professor Szczepanski on the 
specific characteristics of the intelligentsia in the past, i.e., in a country of 
retarded capitalist development that had long been deprived of national 
independence, as well as most of his ideas on the contemporary Polish intelli- 
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gentsia in a State engaged in the building up of socialism, I shall confine 
myself to one disputable proposition and two problems which usually pass 
unnoticed. 

The idea of the gradual absorption of the old intelligentsia by the intelli. 
gentsia which emerged under conditions of revolution seems to me to be a 
matter for discussion. In my opinion, it would be more accurate to speak of the 
‘amalgamation’ of features that are to a large degree common both to the 
old and the new elements in this group and have come strongly to the fore in 
the momentous latter part of 1956. It is a fact that the majority of the so-called 
‘creative intellectuals’ came forward in that period as spokesmen of the 
working class, of its material and political rights and its idea of socialism 
purged of all encumbrances and distortions. Sharp criticism of the then existing 
state of affairs from a socialist point of view was voiced by two ‘generations’ of 
intelligentsia exhibiting a wide variety of social origins and past political 
affiliations. Anti-socialist tendencies, on the other hand, became apparent as 
attitudes crystallized, finding supporters both in the conservative ranks of the 
old intelligentsia and in some of the new intelligentsia, particularly in a 
certain section of peasant origin. I stress ‘a certain section’ because the absorp- 
tion of socialist ideas by broad sections of peasant intelligentsia is one of the 
characteristic changes that have occurred in the consciousness of the people in 
post-war Poland. In the light of these facts, therefore, it is hardly probable 
that, should the struggle become more intense, the division within the intelli- 
gentsia will be between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’. Notwithstanding material 
interests which encourage such a division, we should expect rather a split on 
national issues. 

Two points which usually pass unnoticed deserve special mention. The first 
is the rols of the ‘army’, or more precisely the professional officer corps, which 
constitutes an important fraction of the Polish intelligentsia. Here the change 
is perhaps the most striking. The old pre-war officer corps, mainly recruited 
from Polish big landowners who imposed their customs and ideas upon 
a large section of the community, has been replaced by a group of officers 
drawn from the people and the veterans of the national liberation and 
revolutionary struggles. This section of the intelligentsia, too, was doubtless 
subjected to deforming influences during the period of intensive ‘stalinization’, 
but its link with the people, unknown in pre-war Poland, received forcible 
expression during the memorable events of October 1956. 

The military intelligentsia of the new Poland is fundamentally different 
from that of pre-war days. The latter forced itself upon the nation as the 
advance guard of fascism, occupying ministerial posts and a large number of 
executive positions, and stamped the imprint of militarism on Polish life. 
The new Polish professional army cadre, however, is the very antithesis in 
its relations with the community. Being closely linked to the people, it declined 
to be used during the ‘October days’ against the democratic forces in 
the United Workers Party and could not therefore become the tool of any sort 
of bonapartist tendency. 

The clergy form another special group of the intelligentsia, now relatively 
more numerous than before the war. Although this is a ‘forced’ increase 
manifestly brought about in order to strengthen the opposition, it is clear that 
the new social ideas have had an effect on some of the Polish clergy too. 
These changes, which affect different sections of the clergy, are among the 
important problems calling for scientific investigation. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN POLAND 


Other specific problems also meriting research concern the changes that 
have occurred among members of the land-owning and capitalist groups, 
most of whom have emigrated, and among several other professional and 
cultural class groups of which the Polish community is formed during the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. 

The way in which these changes have been reflected in the cultural life 
of the Polish people is discussed, in part, in Professor Szczepanski’s article. 
For a sociologist primarily concerned with the class which has had the decisive 
say in the present development of Polish society, the research work undertaken 
in the motor works at Zeran, near Warsaw, by the Sociology Section of the 
Department of Philosophy in the Polish Academy of Sciences is extremely 
valuable. An account of these investigations is contained in the article by 
J. Malanowski, Dr. A. Sarapata and S. Szostkiewicz in this number of the 
Bulletin (page 212). Their significance is enhanced by the fact that the workers 
in the factory played the part of an advance guard in the October events 
in Poland. It was manifestly their attitude that turned the tide of battle in 
favour of a socialist revolution of a democratic and nationally independent 
character and was subsequently decisive when it was necessary to repel the 
first attempt at a demonstration by reactionary forces. Similar investigations 
have been initiated in the F. Dzierzynski Textile Mills in Lodz. 

As was stated at the Third Congress of Sociologists held recently in 
Amsterdam, the impact of various social changes in the realm of morals has 
become a problem of tremendous importance, both in highly developed 
capitalist countries and in those engaged in building a socialist state. In the 
past two years, this problem has figured prominently in the press of the socialist 
countries, but far less so in scientific research. Poland is no exception in 
this respect, although various aspects of the questions involved are strikingly 
evident even to a casual observer. They embrace such phenomena as the ease 
with which after the land reform young families were set up in the countryside 
although considerably less importance is attached to the dowry, and the com- 
plications attending the establishment of young families in the towns, where 
there are greater earning opportunities but also greater housing difficulties 
than before. They include too the mistake committed in founding industrial 
centres, like the textile combine at Zambrow, with a big preponderance of 
women employees, and the spread of hooliganism among young people 
suddenly transferred from a rural to an urban environment. There are as 
well the favourable changes that have occurred among students in their 
approach to their studies as compared with the pre-war situation and the 
various influences that home and school exert upon children. Allthese questions 
are begging for realistic investigation, both for practical purposes and in order 
to enable us to arrive at the generalizations necessary to the elimination of 
the contradictions that occur in the process of building up socialism. 

The question may be asked: What has hindered a broad programme of 
research on the problems simply enumerated here? A discussion on this 
subject has been proceeding for some time. For Marxist scientific workers, 
an apparently important part was played by the failure to appreciate the 
significance of a number of phenomena which were inherent in the concept 
of ‘superstructure’ and the importance of which became evident with the 
complete exposure of the distortions which are briefly termed ‘stalinism’. 
The failure to appreciate these phenomena was also linked with the deeply 
rooted but not always acknowledged notion that the socialist system was, 
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in principle, free from contradictions in the field of economics, social 
consciousness, etc. This notion, which has nothing in common with Marxism, 
has had the effect of disarming the builders of the new system. Its denial of 
the importance of contradictions in the process of development became an 
apology for symptoms of ossification. It must, of course, be admitted that the 
conditions for research on these problems were exceptionally unfavourable. 
Science was frequently expected to elaborate dogmas or officially approved 
generalizations instead of verifying them in actual application. How hard it 
is to overcome bad habits acquired in the past is shown by the reluctance now 
evinced by some to investigate class stratification on the ground that it js 
‘no longer fashionable’. In this atmosphere there was not much room for 
contributions which might have helped to build up a new synthesis or to 
question the value of certain current tenets. It is by no means accidental that 
investigations on workers’ family budgets were suspended until recently 
(although in the Soviet Union they were pursued without interruption), 
while peasant family budgets continued to be investigated though they were 
subjected to scientific analysis only a relatively short time ago. 

Another difficulty was our ignorance of modern research techniques practised 
in a number of capitalist countries, which, irrespective of methods and inter- 
pretations, can be most useful for social research in our country. This lack of 
familiarity with capitalist technique was related to an even more important 
factor, namely, the limitation of research opportunities for non-Marxist 
scientists, which was the reverse of beneficial since it freed Marxist research 
workers from the necessity of confronting their views with those held by other 
workers. 

New currents, embracing the entire life of the Polish people, including 
scientific activity, are breaking down the obstacles in the way of bold, searching 
and genuinely progressive ideas in all realms of knowledge. In the social 
sciences conditions have been created favouring both the alliance and the 
clash of the most varied world outlooks. This is one of the forms of self-correction 
introduced by the revolution. The socialist rule discovered a hundred. years 
ago by Marx is still valid: 


Proletarian revolutions ... criticize themselves constantly, interrupt themselves 
continually in their own course, come back to the apparently accomplished in order 
to begin it afresh, deride with unmerciful thoroughness the inadequacies, weaknesses 
and paltriness of their first attempts. 

The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 


The drive for the improvement in the development of the social sciences, 
and, above all, of Marxist sociology, now assumes key significance. In this 
way we may expect to make good the most important gap, not mentioned in 
the subjects outlined above, namely, the absence of research on that set of 
problems which might be described as the ‘sociology of revolutionary rule’. 
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I. RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


DEMOGRAPHIC PROBLEMS OF POLAND 


S. SzuLc 


Although this article sets out to deal chiefly with the post-war demographic 
problems of the People’s Republic of Poland, it is impossible to omit certain 
questions connected with the inter-war period. When the peace treaty with 
the U.S.S.R. was concluded between the two world wars, and a part of Upper 
Silesia was assigned to Poland as the result of a plebiscite, the area of Poland 
was finally fixed at 388,000 square kilometres. According to the first census 
of 1921, completed for some districts on the basis of data for 1919, the popula- 
tion of this territory of Poland amounted to 27.2 million. The 1931 census 
showed the population of the same territory as 32.1 million and the estimate 
for 1938 was 35.1 million. Thus, the mean density of population per square 
kilometre was 70 in 1921, 83 in 1931 and go in 1938. 

The increase of population in the decade 1921-31 proved to be faster than 
in the following years, owing to the return up to 1924 of over a million displaced 
persons from the East. In addition, there was a marked decline in the birth- 
rate from 1930 on (from 32.5 per 1,000 of population in 1990 it fell to 24.6 
in 1938), which could not be compensated for even by the remarkable decrease 
in the death-rate (from 15.5 per 1,000 of population in 1930 to 13.9 in 1938). 

Emigration from Poland was extensive, directed in Europe chiefly to France 
and, in the first period, also to Germany (almost exclusively as seasonal 
agricultural labour). Among non-European countries to which Polish 
emigration was directed, the U.S.A. and Canada, Argentina and Brazil 
should be mentioned. Emigration to European countries should in part be 
considered as temporary, for some emigrants returned to Poland after varying 
periods abroad. The emigration to North and South America, however, was 
mainly permanent. 

Understandably, the world-wide economic depression of 1929-33 caused a 
sharp decrease of emigration from Poland, which did nothing to ease the situa- 
tion of the working classes there. 

Immense demographic transformation took place in Poland as a result 
of World War II in part owing to the changing of the Polish borders, and 
particularly the eastern frontier. Considerable areas with a predominantly 
non-Polish population went over to the U.S.S.R. These were mainly what 
were called in pre-war Poland ‘the eastern provinces’, and a great part of the 
so-called ‘southern provinces’. The total area of all the districts concerned 
amounted to 181,000 square kilometres, with a population of 12 million 
according to the census of 1931. This represented 46.4 per cent of the territory 
and 34.2 per cent of the population of pre-war Poland. 

The fixed border-line nevertheless could not provide an exact national 
separation. The territory taken over by the U.S.S.R., nationally non-Polish, 
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contained a fair population of Poles and Jews, and on the western side of the 
newly fixed boundary line a large number of Ukrainians, White Ruthenian; 
and Lithuanians had settled. According to the agreement concluded between 
the Provisional Polish Government and the Governments of the Ukrainian, 
White Ruthenian and Lithuanian Republics and the U.S.S.R., an interchange 
of the populations of these nationalities took place. The number repatriated 
to Poland from the East up to 1948 reached 1,503,000, not including 23,000 
who came by their own means. Up to the end of 1946, 518,000 moved in the 
opposite direction. 

The situation in the West was more complicated. With the advance of the 
Red Army forces the Germans retreated from this territory which, according 
to the Potsdam Conference of 1945, was to be taken over by Poland. 

After the Potsdam Conference nearly all the Germans still remaining in 
the ‘new’ territories granted to Poland were transferred to Germany. To popv- 
late these ‘new’ territories, some people were transferred from over-populated 
districts of the ‘old’ Polish territories and repatriates from the U.S.S.R. 
began to arrive on the heels of the advancing Red Army. Their number 
greatly increased after the armistice and by the end of 1946 the settlement of 
the ‘new’ Polish territories was practically completed. 


NATURAL CHANGES OF POPULATION IN POLAND DURING WORLD WARS I AND II 


Though specific data concerning actual changes of the population in Poland 
during World War II are not available, it is possible, with the help of the 
census carried out immediately after the war and the application of mortality 
tables, to calculate some indexes of the birth-rates in the post-war period. 

In the middle of June 1945, the Polish Ministry of Education completed 
for all Poland (for school purposes) the registration of children and young 
people born in the period from 1945-46 back to 1926, i.e., under 18. The 
mortality tables in Poland for 1931-32 were applied to the results obtained. 
This method does not provide the actual number of births in Poland in the 
period in question, but it does give some figures which correspond to the 
population in Poland at the time of registration. These figures might be 
accepted as approximately proportional to the number of births among the 
actual population of Poland. 


TaBLe 1. Indexes of the number of births calculated for the separate years of World 
War I and World War II. 





World War I 





World War II 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN POLAND 


If we take as 100 the number of births in the last year before each war, 
ie., 1913 for World War I and 1938 for World War II, indexes calculated for 
the separate years will be as shown in Table 1. 


In both wars, the lowest figure was reached in the last but one year of the 
war, 1917 and 1943 respectively. But the lowest figure for World War I (60) 
means a 40 per cent decrease as compared with the last pre-war year, while 
that for World War II (78) shows only a 22 per cent decrease. This is surprising, 
as a much more severe drop in the birth-rate might have been expected owing 
to the dreadful conditions of existence in Poland during World War II. 

This comparatively small decrease in fertility during World War II is even 
more surprising if we take into account the fact that the Nazis, who held the 
whole territory of Poland, aimed at diminishing the fertility of the Polish 
population. Indications of this policy were given, for instance, by the suspen- 
sion of life insurance for mothers and children, the restriction upon contract 
of marriages by Poles under age 24 for women and 29 for men in the western 
provinces of former Poland, which were claimed by Hitler as essentially 
German possessions, and the absolute prohibition of marriage for Poles in 
compulsory labour camps in Germany. Such rules necessarily reduced Polish 
fertility, although less than might have been expected. 

With regard to mortality the Nazi policy was quite clear, and their intention 
totally to destroy the Jews manifest. In every large town certain quarters 
were used to concentrate the Jewish populations; such ghettos, because of 
their complete separation from the rest of the city, created living conditions 
which were bound to bring about the gradual destruction of the population, 
eg., inadequate food rationing, lack of sanitary care, etc. The mortality in 
ghettos was in fact much higher than in the other sections of the cities of which 
they formed a part. To speed up the liquidation of the Jews, the Nazis murdered 
them in camps specially built for the purpose, the speed of the action being 
dependent only upon the efficiency of the arrangements. They had almost 
fully accomplished their aim before the war ended, there were some few 
survivors among the Jewish population—those who were able either to avoid 
the ghetto or to run away from it, or who escaped to unoccupied U.S.S.R. 

Nazi intentions toward the Polish population did not go as far as this. 
Of course the death-camps dealt also with Poles, but there was no immediate 
policy of complete extermination. The Polish population, concentrated in a 
comparatively small area of the so-called General Province (eastern part 
of the essential Poland), was to be kept reduced for use in minor economic 
functions, and therefore it was to be deprived of its intelligentsia. Thus, the 
first acts of the Nazi authorities were the mass-murder of professors and other 
prominent people and the closing down of all the secondary and high schools, 


| with the exception of vocational schools. 


The most serious attempt to assess the losses caused by the war is to be 
found in The Report on the War Losses and Damages of Poland for the Period 1939- 
1945, produced by the Office of War Indemnities at the Polish Council of 
Ministers’ Office, Warsaw, 1947. This paper was written with great accuracy. 
To quote the conclusions, ‘the standards of accuracy applied here are as great 
as it was possible to achieve only a year and a half after the end of a most 
dreadful war’. 

The introduction to this paper reports the following losses of life among 
Polish subjects: 
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Losses resulting from the direct war activities, 644,000, including 123,000 
army losses. 
Murdered in death-camps, repressions, executions, liquidation of ghettos, etc, 

3,577,000, of whom 3,200,000 were Jews. 

Died in prisons and camps in consequence of epidemics, exhaustion and jl]. 

treatment, 1,286,000. 

Death through exhaustion, wounds, beating, hard labour, etc., 521,000. 
The total loss of human life suffered in Poland during the last war wa; 
6,028,000, or 22 per cent of the pre-war population, the highest rate of any 
country participating (except Germany, whose losses are not yet known). The 
second highest losses were in Yugoslavia (10.8 per cent). Among the other 
countries, the U.5.S.R. lost 4 per cent of its population, Holland 2.2 per cent, 
C:echoslovakia 1.5 per cent and France 1.5 per cent. A comparatively low 
rate of loss was suffered by England (9.8 per cent), but the lowest were in the 
U.S.A. (0.14 per cent) and the Union of South Africa (0.06 per cent). 

Gregory Frumkin’s work, Population Changes in Europe Since 1939 (New York 
and London, 1951), gives data concerning Poland (pp. 115-126 and 170), 
Frumkin has used in general the same sources as those mentioned above, but 
he attempts to link them with the whole problem. 

Frumkin estimates the number of births in Poland for the period 1939-45 
as 3,200,000, comparing this figure with the estimated number of ‘normal’ 
deceases, which he fixes at 3,000,000. These figures would seem to be fairly 
accurate. In post-war Poland the number of deaths in some way connected 
with the events of the war can be estimated at about 6,000,000. 

It is much more difficult to establish what population changes in Poland 
were brought about by the frontier changes. The area of the eastern districts 
handed over to the U.S.S.R. was 181,000 square kilometres, with a population 
estimated at 12 million in 1931. Under an agreement between the governments 
concerned, 1,531,000 Poles and Jews returned to Poland and 513,000 people 
of non-Polish nationality went to the U.S.S.R. However, the total number who 
willingly left or were evacuated because of war activities is not known, nor is it 
known how many of these came back. (Of course, the above figure of 1,513,000 
repatriates comprises a percentage of displaced persons.) 

The situation in the West was much more complicated. Nearly 9 million 
people of the pre-war German population found themselves after the war 
under Polish administration as a result of the decision of the Potsdam Con- 
ference. To this figure must be added the fair number of German nationals 
who had moved to this Polish territory during the war (Volksdeutsch). The 
Germans had also deported from Poland, as forced labour, a very large number 
of Poles. It is not known how many of these deportees returned immediately 
after the war, or later, or did not return at all. 

According to the census of 14 February 1946, in the new Polish territory 
there were about 4,600,000 people, of whom about 2 million considered 
themselves as Germans—a comparatively low estimate. Although the census 
was taken immediately after the Polish authorities took over the administra- 
tion, the figures give evidence of the German retreat before the Red Army’s 
advance. 

This first census to he taken within the new boundaries and completed on 
14 February 1946 was carried out by register officers on the spot in every 
house. It was found, however, that conditions were not yet sufficiently stable 
to allow the usual census records to be taken, as it would require too much time 
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and urgent current needs had to be met. What was called a ‘summarized 
census’ was therefore made, the register officers being required to find out in 
each house: (a) total number of persons dwelling there; (b) number of men 
and women ; (c) number of people of age; (i) under 18, (ii) between 18 and 59, 
(iii) 60 and over; (d) nationality, (i) Polish, (ii) persons undergoing verifica- 
tion or rehabilitation, (iii) German, (iv) other nationalities. 

The authorities of the Central Statistical Office greatly appreciated the 
goodwill of all those taking part, the register officers, the authorities of the 
local administrations and their own staff. The accuracy of the results obtained 
should be acknowledged as generally satisfactory. Difficulties arose only insome 
districts having German and Ukrainian minorities, which in certain localities 
could not be registered at all. This accounts for some errors in the figures, of as 
much as several thousand in some cases. Actually, the number of omissions 
was probably even higher, but they concerned people who did not intend to 
stay in Poland. The total population figures of Polish and other nationalities, 
except German and Ukrainian, are probably fairly correct, although there was 
no possibility of checking the accuracy of the results, except through verifica- 
tion of the estimates and control by local authorities. The main results are 
given in Tables 2 and 3. 


TABLE 2. Population (in thousands) classified by sex and age, on 14 February 1946 





Age 


Total 
population Under 18 18-59 60 and over 





Territory 





All Poland 239301 10 667 12 958 8 668 12 852 2 106 
Old 18 803 8 633 10 170 6 942 10 267 1 594 
New 4 822 2 034 2 788 1 726 2 584 512 


1. Total includes 304 000 not classified by age, sex and territory 





TaBLE 3. Population (in thousands) classified by nationalities on 14 February 1946 





Persons under 


Total rehabilitation or Germans Other 7, 
population wesification nationalities 


Territory 





All Poland 23 9301 20 520 418 2 288 400 
Old 18 803 17 948 229 252 374 
New 4 822 2572 188 2 036 26 


1. Total includes 304,000 not classified by territory and nationality 





The ‘old’ territory as referred to in the above tables means the territory which 
already belonged to Poland in the period between the two wars, excluding the 
territory handed over to the U.S.S.R. The ‘new’ territory is a part of the pre- 
war German territories taken over by Poland; the decision of the Potsdam 
Conference referred to it as ‘territories under Polish administration’. The Free 
City of Gdansk has been considered here to belong to the ‘old’ Polish territories. 

Although the census was taken at the beginning of the revived Polish State, 
nevertheless it does not refiect the real population in Poland of that time. 
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The main migration movements on the eastern frontier of Poland occurred in 
the period before 14 February 1946. Likewise, on the Polish-German frontier 
the main German retreat from the territory granted to Poland occurred befor 
14 February 1946. 

The Germans shown in the table of nationalities were in principle to be 
repatriated to Germany. On 14 February 1946 there were already compara. 
tively few Germans left in Poland. Repatriation to Germany after the censy 
and up to the end of 1948 rose to 2,214,000, thus, very few Germans remained 
in Poland after 1948.1 

When the census was taken, there were already more Poles than German; 
in the new territories of Poland. The population consisted partly of people 
who had lived there for a long time, partly of those who had returned from 
abroad, and partly of people transplanted from other over-populated districts 
of former Poland, or of those handed over by the U.S.S.R. 

The next census was completed in Poland on 1 January 1949. The register 
was compiled by the sample method and was based upon the number of people 
registered for a fixed residence, thus excluding persons of temporary abode, 
A sample was obtained by listing all those whose names began with the letter 
N and O, marking also their sex and age. This provided a sample representing 
4.4 per cent of the total population. Of course, the method of sampling accord. 
ing to first letters of names cannot give perfect results: the age and sex struc 
ture will differ between the different letter groups. The reason for the choice 
of N and O was the large number of Polish names beginning with these letters. 
Comparison of the data obtained for the two lists and comparison of these with 
the results obtained later in a general census led to the conclusion that the 
results of the census of 1 January 1949were quite correct. However, the informa- 
tion gained provided only the division of the population with regard to sex 
and age. Moreover, the results published were classified in five-year age- 
groups up to age 64. These modest results, however, were the first post-war 
information which offered data regarding the sex and age of the population 
of Poland and rendered possible the calculation of indexes of mortality and 
fertility with respect to sex and age, and the construction of the first post-war 
tables of mortality. 

Finally, on 3 December 1950, a nation-wide census was completed in 
conjunction with the agricultural register. In supplying data on movement and 
migration of population, the results made it possible to forecast the position 
as regards population up to 31 December 1955 on the basis of the censuses and 
of certain other estimates: on 14 February 1946, 23,930,000; and on 31 De- 
cember 1955, 27,544,000—an increase of 3,614,000, i.e., 15.1 per cent. The 
census of 14 February 1946 had, of course, been carried out at a time when 
there was very intense movement of population in both directions across the 
frontier. The repatriation of Germans to Germany and of Ukrainians, White 
Ruthenians and Lithuanians to the U.S.S.R. was accompanied by the repz- 
triation of Poles from the East and West. Nor was the 1946 census entirely 
complete. 

The mean density of population per square kilometre was estimated as 
follows: 14 February 1946, 76.8; 1 January 1949, 77.5; 3 December 1950, 
80.3; 31 December 1955, 88.4. The increase was not uniform. In 1946, Western 


1. It is not possible to give exact figures in view of the heading ‘persons under rehabilitation or verification’. It is 
also possible that some people considered in 1946 as Germans were later allowed to stay in Poland. 
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Poland was deserted; but the population of the new territories grew consi- 
derably in ten years of Polish administration. To these territories were directed 
first of all the majority of those returning from the East, i.e., from the districts 
taken over by the U.S.S.R., and also from some over-populated districts of 
Central Poland. After eleven years of Polish administration, the new terri- 
tories were still less populated than other parts of Poland and could accommo- 
date more new colonists, but in general these territories are well settled. 

We cannot here discuss in detail the growth of the population in the various 
parts of the country. Nevertheless, the progress of urbanization which has 
paralleled the development of industry in Poland should be mentioned. 
In 1946, 38 per cent of the total population was urban and, at the end of 1955, 
43 per cent was urban. 

In comparing the present population of towns in Poland with that of the 
pre-war period, the vast destruction during the war should be taken into 
account. The towns of today still cannot accommodate as many inhabitants 
as before the war, in spite of the great efforts at reconstruction. For instance, 
the population of Warsaw was 1,289,000 in 1939, and it was just over a million 
at the end of 1955, although the boundaries of Warsaw had been considerably 
extended in the meantime. The situation is very similar in other big Polish 
cities. 


NATURAL CHANGES OF POPULATION IN POLAND IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


The natural increase of population in Poland in the pre-war period had consi- 
derably diminished since 1930 owing to a decrease of fertility (Table 4). In 
the post-war period, the natural growth of the Polish population was much 
higher, and since 1950 has remained at the level of about 19 per 1,000, a high 
figure in comparison with other countries. ! This natuyal increase is the result 
both of the high birth-rate and of the decreased mortality rate. 


TaBLE 4. Estimates of female fertility in Poland 





Live deliveries per 100 women of age: 





15-49 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 45-49 





1931-32 11.3 2.5 14.5 18.9 16.4 11.8 , 1.0 
1948 9.9 3.4 17.0 18.9 14.1 9.5 ; 0.4 
1953 10.9 3.7 20.0 20.3 15.2 9.0 : 0.3 
1954 10.9 3.9 20.2 20.1 14.6 9.0 : 0.4 





The general rate of female fertility shows comparatively little change in the 
period under examination. However, on division into smaller age-groups, some 
quite serious changes are shown as having occurred in this period as compared 
with the pre-war period. These are a marked increase of fertility in younger 
age-groups (below 30), and a decrease of fertility rates in older age-groups. 

Thus, the first years of marriage are shown to play a greater role in general 


1. The figures for birth before 1950 are not complete, owing to the use of different methods of registration of 
population changes. 
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fertility now than before the war. In addition, the present earlier contracting 
of marriages means an increase of fertility. Fertility depends, now more than 
before the war, upon the changing number of women in the separate age. 
groups in which marriages are contracted. A glance at the age pyramids 
for 1955 will show that after 1955 the number of births will decrease even 
though the fecundity rate does not decrease ; the number of women of marriage. 
able ages will decrease in' view of the decreasing number of females of the 
pre-war period—when annual birth-rates were decreasing owing to the 
decrease in fertility, just as happened during the war years. Nevertheless, this 
situation is a temporary one, for the females born in 1945 and later will soon 
be of marriageable age, and these age-groups are large, as reference to the 
age pyramid will show. 

Delivery and fertility rates vary markedly in the different provinces of 
Poland. They are especially high in the northern and western provinces, i.e,, 
in the new territories, where we find 14.9 deliveries per 100 women of age 
15-49, as compared with the 11.1 rate for Poland as a whole. This phenomenon 
might be attributed to the number of young marriages—especially high in 
these regions—were the rates not exceptionally high for all age-groups. 
Since data on age of populations in the different provinces have not yet been 
published, it must be concluded that the existing differences are influenced by 
factors other than age at marriage. 

The lowest fertility rate is found in the large Polish cities, Warsaw and Lodz 
Here the rates for age 15-49 are 6.9, less than half that of the north-western 
provinces of Poland, which is 14.9. The greatest differences are seen for older 
women, especially those over 30. 

Since data on fertility are classified according to age, it is also possible to 
calculate the rates of net reproduction. The data on mortality, however, 
should be analysed first (Table 5). 


Taste 5. Mortality in Poland classified by age-groups (deaths per 1,000 inhabitants 
for each age-group) 





Age-groups 1931-32 





all ages 15.3 
0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 . : 
60-64 18.1 





The table shows a marked decrease of mortality, especially in younger age- 
groups. In the period from 1931-32 to 1948, the drop is considerable, as it is 
also in the comparatively short period from 1948 to 1953. 
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Table 5 shows the average life expectancy, taken from the mortality tables 
for the years for which accurate calculation was made. 

The improvement, especially in the last years for which data are available, 
is quite remarkable, although the level of mortality in Poland is still high 
as compared with that of some leading countries of the world, where the life 
expectancy reaches nearly 70 years for males and over 70 for females. 


TasBLe 6. Average life expectancy 





Year Males Females 





1931-32 2 51.4 
1948 : 61.5 
1952-53 . 64.2 





The following data throw further light on infant mortality in Poland. The 
number of infants dying yearly before reaching the age of a year, per 100 live- 
born children, was: 1931-32, 14.3; 1948, 11.2; and 1955, 8.2. 

Here again, a remarkable drop in mortality is evidenced, although the level 
of 1955 is still relatively high as compared with leading countries of the world 
where the rate is about 2 per 100 live-born infants. Infant mortality rates vary 
widely in the different provinces of Poland: the rates are from 6.7 in Cracow 
province and 7.2 in the Silesian industrial region to 9.9 in Olsztyn, 10.0 in 
Szczecin and 10.5 in Bialystok province. In the large Polish cities, the morta- 
lity rates are quite low. The rates per 100 live-births are 4.1 in Warsaw, 4.5 at 
Lublin, 4.9 at Cracow and 5.1 at Gdansk. In these cities, especially at Lublin 
and Cracow, a considerable drop in the mortality rates is noted in comparison 
with the level of previous years. The 4 per cent level of infant mortality is not, 
in fact, high if taken on a world scale; it corresponds to the infant mortality 
rate, for instance, in France or Canada. 

Since we possess tables of female fertility, classified by age, and adequate 
tables of mortality, we can easily calculate the rate of net reproduction. In 
Poland before the war, this rate was 1.25 in 1931-32 and 1.1 in 1934. This last 
calculation is perhaps pessimistic, owing to the lack of more recent tables of 
mortality, the table of 1931-32 was applied; the actual mortality in 1934 should 
have been lower. 

In 1948, for which year we have tables of mortality, the rate of net reproduc- 
tion was 1.36 and in 1953 1.53. We select 1953 because the most recent mor- 
tality table is for 1952-53. This is the highest rate ever calculated for Poland, 
although it is possible that for 1954 a slightly higher one would be obtained. 
Evidence for this view is provided by comparison of fertility rates for 1954 with 
those of 1953, as well as by the decrease of mortality in 1954. 

As we have seen, the level of delivery and fertility in Poland in the second 
half of the inter-war period decreased very considerably. In the post-war 
period there was no such drop, and fertility was maintained at a very high 
level. There was also a sharp increase in population. 

Is there a connexion between the exceptionally high rate of population 
increase and the present social and economic structure in Poland? It would 
seem to be so. The fact that now any woman in Poland can quite easily get 
married should be mentioned first. Nearly every woman works professionally 
and therefore is not obliged to wait until a man earns sufficient to maintain 
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his family. Nor are men compelled to seek a dowry. After delivering a child, 
a woman is given leave lasting up to several months. Universal medical 
care is also assured for the child. Public nursery and primary school systems 
relieve the family of the necessity of taking care of the child all day long. 
Continuity of work is also a significant factor, as is the fact that the family 
in Poland is not menaced by unemployment. 

Lodging difficulties in Poland, however, counteract the excessive enlarging 
of families. Perhaps these conditions also contribute to the existence of a very 
high fertility rate in the first years of marriages and a comparatively low one 
later on. 

Easily available medical care in Poland explains the drop in the mortality 
rate; it could be still lower, however, if people learned how to make full use 
of such care and if post-war conditions were not so difficult. 


PEASANT-WORKERS—A NEW SOCIAL GROUP 
IN POLAND 


M. DziEwicKa 


Of the total number of peasant farms in Poland, almost 50 per cent do not 
exceed 4 hectares (approx. 10 acres), i.e., they are small holdings. A quarter 
of all peasant holdings do not exceed 2 hectares. About one-third of the 
population gaining its livelihood by individual farming lives on farms not 


exceeding 4 hectares, according to the 1950 census which excluded population 
engaged in farming as a subsidiary occupation. These figures give some idea 
of the importance of the socio-economic problem involved in small peasant 
holdings. 

This is by no means a new problem. Rural over-population, the progressive 
sub-division of farms into smaller and smaller plots, land hunger and the 
millions of so-called ‘superfluous’ people on the land were factors which had 
an enormous effect on the entire economic and social situation between the 
two world wars. They had existed in Poland, mainly in Galicia, before the 
first world war, i.e., before Poland regained its independence. According to 
the 1931 census, more than 64 per cent of all peasant holdings did not exceed 
5, hectares. 

While the small holders’ problem, therefore, is not a new one, great changes, 
enumerated below, have occurred in the economic and social position of this 
category and in their prospects of development. 

In the first place, a considerable proportion of small holdings were enlarged 
as a result of the post-war land reforms and the settlement of the recovered 
territories. 

Secondly, the chronic state of indebtedness in which the countryside was 
plunged and which was especially acute among small peasant holders in the 
inter-war period was largely eliminated. 

Thirdly, the growing demand for agricultural produce due to industrial 
development enabled a number of small farmers to increase their production 
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for the market, chiefly on the basis of State contracts embodying favourable 

terms for the sale of pigs, calves, sugar-beet and industrial and other crops. 

Fourthly, some small holders introduced co-operative farming, and so 
formed a new social group, that of co-operative farmers. 

Fifthly, the expanding national economy absorbed a large proportion of 
the excess rural population. Part of the latter, chiefly persons living on small 
peasant holdings, migrated to the towns, a considerable number of the younger 
generation in the villages entered vocational schools and colleges, while another 
substantial proportion of small holders found employment near home, in 
industrial establishments, on the railways, in trade, on State farms, etc. 

Lastly, following a big reduction in the excess rural population and even 
an occasional shortage of manpower, there was a considerable rise in the 
earnings of agricultural workers, mainly consisting of small holders and 
landless peasants hired either for the season or by the day by well-to-do 
peasants. The small holders of today are, therefore, in an entirely different 
category from those who belonged in the inter-war period either to the host 
of surplus village population or represented ill-paid casual labour on the big 
estates or the rich peasants’ farms. They are different not only because many 
small holdings have been enlarged and now form full-sized farms, or because 
many new farms have been created as a result of the acquisition of land by 
purchase or lease, the land reform or inheritance, but also, and mainly, 
because their social and economic situation, i.e., the nature of their ties with 
the whole community, has changed. 

In the inter-war period, the typical small peasant holder not only had a 
small area of land but also a low living standard. He was personally dependent 
on an employer (a rich peasant or big landowner), he had great difficulty 
in selling his labour owing to rural over population and urban unemployment 
and he was unable to maintain a reasonable level of existence from his own 
land. At that period, therefore, it could be said that the small holders formed a 
definite class which, although it had not taken final shape, had many features 
militating in favour of their classification as semi-proletariat and village 
poor. 

Even today, this type of small holder has not entirely disappeared; it 
survives chiefly in eastern and south-eastern Poland, but it no longer consti- 
tutes the majority of small holders. The factors outlined above have resulted 
in the small peasantry’s largely ceasing to be a more or less uniform class, 
and, in any case, regarded as an entity, it has ceased to be the class of the semi- 
proletariat and village poor. 

Among the factors of decisive importance in the changed socio-economic 
status of small holders are, it appears, steady employment outside the farms 
in socialized industry, trade, transport, public administration, etc. 

On the basis of surveys conducted over the years 1947-52 in several scores 
of villages with over 2,000 small peasant holdings, and of questionnaires 
concerning peasant-workers’ holdings—covering 1,19g holdings in 1954—it 
was possible to draw the following conclusions. 

1, In the overwhelming majority of small holdings, employment off the farm 
was common, becoming more pronounced with increased industrialization, 
Most of these wage-earners are heads of families. 

2. Off-farm employment is most widespread in the western districts, where 
farms up to 2 hectares predominate among small holdings; only in excep- 
tional cases can these holdings provide a living for the family. For example, 
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from 77 per cent to 88 per cent of all small holders in the west supplement 

their incomes with outside earnings. 

. Full-time employment considerably exceeds seasonal or casual employment, 

. The percentage of wage-earners working for private persons, mainly well. 
to-do peasants, is steadily falling as compared with the number of employees 
in the socialized economy. In 1952, the percentage of these wage-earners 
in the socialized economy of the recovered territories was 90, in the Posnan. 
Bydgoszcz region about 70 and in central Poland 60. 

. Only an insignificant number of small-holders, permanently employed 
in the socialized economy, had entered off-farm employment during the 
inter-war period; the overwhelming majority started after the war. The 
largest number of those covered by our research embarked on this category 
of work in the years 1945-50, which mark the initial reconstruction of the 
country and the beginning of the Six-Year Plan. 

What is the reason for the formation of this new and numerous social group, 
whose members, while remaining on their own small farm and deriving part 
of their income from it, are at the same time permanent employees in socialized 
industry? What is its economic and social significance? 

Three reasons have contributed to the emergence of this group: first, the 
greatly increased demand for manpower in the expanding national economy; 
secondly, aside from their large numbers, these small holdings have small 
yields and a low productive capacity, they are badly managed, and cannot 
ensure either a proper living standard for the family or, in most cases, full 
employment on the holding—hence, the attraction and the need for supple- 
mentary earnings; thirdiy, the particularly difficult conditions under which 
the national economy is developing. 

The rapid tempo of industrialization in a war-ravaged agricultural country 
where neither the productivity level nor the national income has ever been 
high calls for great efforts from the entire community. To this fact are due the 
relatively low level of earnings and the shortage of urban housing which 
hampers the migration of peasant-workers into the towns. Hence the need to 
combine wage-earning with farming. 

The formation of this group is the result of the rapid development of industry 
and the socialized economy in general, coupled with the excessive sub- 
division of the land, the rural over population and the backward state of 
agriculture inherited from the capitalist era. These factors were combined 
with vast reserves of manpower, of which formerly no use was made in agri- 
culture but which is now employed in the national economy. 

The retarded development of agriculture and the low expansion rate of 
agricultural production undoubtedly contributed to the emergence of peasant- 
workers as a social group in the transition period when large numbers of 
small holdings with low yields and a low productivity were unable to sustain 
a family. At the same time, primitive, traditional methods of farming, coupled 
with the peasant’s strong attachment to his farmstead and his long-cherished 
dream of preserving and enlarging it, make it difficult for him to appreciate 
the benefits which can accrue from large-scale co-operative farming. Under 
these circumstances, it is much easier for him to decide to seek additional 
earnings outside his farm than to embark upon the unknown and uncertain 
system of collective farming. 

The formation of the peasant-worker group solves, at least partially, two 
basic problems: that of rural over population, with which is coupled that ofa 
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higher living standard for small holders, and the problem of manpower for 
the expanding national economy. The peasant-worker’s additional earnings 
have led to a considerable rise in his consumption level. The consumption 
of valuable foodstuffs like milk, meat and fats has grown substantially along 
with expenditure on clothing, furniture, house-building and repairs. 

The peasant-worker, like the overwhelming majority of small holders, does 
not supply the country with any large quantity of goods for sale. He is, however, 
a worker who produces a substantial part of the foodstuffs he needs for himself 
and his family, thereby reducing the demand for food in the towns. He is a 
worker who does not seek urban housing accommodation but who oiten 
builds a home for himself or repairs it without State assistance. This is perhaps 
as important and positive a contribution as the building of workers’ housing 
estates in the cities. 

The aggregate income derived by a peasant-worker from wage-earning 
and from his land, though not very high, is incomparably higher than that 
which a small holder could expect when employed as a labourer on a large 
farm in pre-war Poland. It is undoubtedly higher than the average income ofa 
small farm where no outside work is taken on. But it is not high in relation 
to the average income of medium-sized peasant holdings, of the more inten- 
sively cultivated small holdings or of skilled workers, especially when the large 
size of peasant-worker families is taken into account. Moreover, the peasant- 
worker’s income is frequently acquired at the cost of excessive effort and the 
sacrifice of adequate leisure, while his wife has to carry the main burden of the 
farm work, attend to the livestock and the land. 

The peasant-worker is obviously not only a consumer of agricultural 
produce from his own land; he is the producer as well, and this requires 
both labour and money investments and the acceptance of risks. It is a charac- 
teristic fact that peasant-worker holdings with large families, i.e., those with 
a larger labour force and higher family maintenance costs, are the most 
intensively worked. Under ordinary conditions, the smallest holding capable 
of yielding an income equal to that gained by wage-earning (800-g00 zlotys 
a month) is one of between 3 and 4 hectares. 

The size and make-up of peasant-workers’ incomes afford an indication 
both of their relation to the land they own and of the way in which this social 
group is likely to develop. For a long time to come, peasant holdings will 
apparently be an indispensable supplement to wage-earning for this group, 
and there is no prospect of an early sub-division into workers and peasants. 
The prerequisites therefore would be, on the one hand, a considerable increase 
in incomes and a marked improvement in urban housing and, on the other, 
substantially larger yields and, hence, bigger profits from small peasant 
holdings. Both these conditions, however, require time and means. 

Does off-farm work hinder the expansion of agricultural production? 
The answer is both yes and no. It is a fact, confirmed by accounting data, 
that the most intensively farmed small holdings are those where the farmer 
concentrates exclusively on managing his farm. It is difficult when the head 
of the family is absent for 9, 10 or more hours a day to develop intensive culti- 
vation of the land and stock raising. If, however, the three groups of small 
holders are compared, i.e., peasant-workers, peasants farming intensively 
and peasants farming less intensively, the results of the questionnaire mentioned 
earlier in this paper show that the farm incomes of peasant-workers are second 
only to those accruing from the more intensively farmed holdings and exceed 
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those of the weaker farms. This is explained by the fact that the income from 
the farm plays an essential part in the peasant-worker’s budget; indeed, the 
more essential the bigger the farm. He cannot afford to neglect it. Off-farm 
earnings often enable him to make investments, such as the purchase of 
livestock or fertilizers or the repair of buildings, exceeding a poor farmer's 
capacity. And lastly, peasant-workers have considerably larger families than 
other small-holders. It follows that there are both more hands for work and 
more mouths to feed in peasant-worker families. 

Thus, off-farm work is not the cause of the lack of intensive farming on smal] 
holdings. On the contrary, the lack of intensive farming and the low profits 
earned by small farms force the peasant to seek off-farm employment. 

But there is another aspect of the case, this time not an economic one, 
namely the desire for social advancement, which the small holder associates 
with the town. The history of the Polish small peasantry is one of serfdom, 
of personal dependence on big landowners and rich peasants, and on the town, 
It concerns not only the lack of bread but also the lack of respect for human 
dignity. The change-over from the position of a hired labourer working for 
the well-to-do peasant to employment in the socialized sector of the national 
economy signifies something more than a change of employer. If a country 
girl prefers to go to work in town, wasting some four hours a day on travel, 
instead of taking a job as a maid in one of the Orbis holiday homes, with 
adequate pay and free accommodation, it is because she is unwilling to render 
personal services which will place her in a position of personal dependence. 
Hence it is clear that a fundamental change has occurred in her economic 
position and mentality. A different social position and a full measure of self- 
respect are matters of great significance; they determine the difference between 
the position of a peasant-worker and that of even a relatively well-paid hired 
labourer in private employment. 

Is it possible to say that the peasant-workers constitute a new social class? 
Most likely not. Certainly they are no longer a class of semi-proletarians and 
village paupers. They have lost two of the characteristics of poverty, the sale 
of their labour for a low wage and personal dependence on the capitalist in 
town and country. 

The peasant-worker combines the features of two different classes, the 
working class and the peasantry. He belongs to a differentiated social group, 
one section of which approximates to the economic position of a worker—he 
is a worker with a small plot of land—while another has the economic position 
of a medium rather than a small holder. Being inadequately equipped 
with the means of production—a fact which makes him dependent on others 
possessing the means of production—the worker-peasant displays some of 
the characteristics of the poor peasant. Yet it is not this dependence that 
shapes the socio-economic status of this group and defines its place in society, 
but the fact that its members combine wage-earning with the work on their 
own farms. 

The group is, most probably, a transitory or impermanent one. It is the 
outcome of the expansion of the national economy and at the same time of the 
difficulties and shortcomings attending this expansion. Its emergence has 
largely solved the problems of rural over population and higher living standards 
for small holders, but it has not solved that of small peasant farming, its 
prospects and development. It seems that in the long run the combination of 
wage-earning and farming will prove to be a hindrance to the peasant-worker’s 
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higher productivity both as a farmer and as a worker, while the fact that he 
is over-working in two different sectors will prove to be a handicap on increased 
prosperity and a higher living standard. 

What are the conditions for increased productivity on small peasant holdings 
such as will ensure an adequate living standard for the small holder with 
no need to fall back on outside work? What, that is to say, are the conditions 
in which small farms produce not only foodstuffs for consumption on the 
farm but a suitable surplus for sale in the towns? Is this aim attainable on the 
basis of private farming? How are we to accelerate the transfer from agriculture 
of those who would like permanently to tie their future to a different type of 
work? The solution of these problems goes far beyond the limits of this article, 
but it is upon it that the future of the peasant-worker group depends. 

It seems, however, that, apart from the long-term prospects, the small 
holdings of peasant-workers will probably for a long time yet be important 
as an auxiliary both to large-scale socialist farming and to medium-sized 
peasant farms. It is a known fact that in countries of low intensity agriculture, 
the larger the farm the higher are the indices of a field crop and livestock 
production. This has, of course, some connexion with the waste of labour on 
small holdings, but in our present circumstances, when labour is not in short 
supply and the organization of large-scale farming calls for investments 
which we cannot always afford, the existence of auxiliary farms of peasant- 
workers should certainly be regarded favourably. 

Can we say that economically, socially and politically, peasant-workers 
represent the advance-guard of the working community in the countryside, a 
member of this group being both a worker and a small holder? This is an 
intricate problem which requires detailed research into the changes that 
have occurred in the peasant-workers’ mentality. It seems, however, that 
even now some conclusions can be drawn from the analysis of their economic 
situation. 

They are a group which have greatly improved their living conditions as a 
result of the people’s revolution and industrialization policy. They have 
permanently pinned their future to wage-earning in the socialist sector. At the 
same time they constitute to some extent an alien group both in the 
countryside and in the workshop. The combination of farming and wage- 
earning absorbs a tremendous amount of time and is a bar to participation in 
social, political and cultural life, whether in the village or at the place of 
work. 

In comparison with other peasants, the peasant-workers are less interested 
in the development of their farms since these are not their sole source of income. 
Where increased agricultural production is concerned they cannot, therefore, 
represent the advance-guard, especially in contemporary conditions. Nor can 
they act as such in the socialist reconstruction of the land. It is only in excep- 
tional cases that the peasant-worker’s access to a newly formed co-operative 
farm can offer him an income equal to his aggregate receipts from wage-earning 
and his farm; and he has no possibility of retaining an outside job while working 
in the co-operative. He is something more than a small holder, although he 
has ties with the small peasants, many of whose interests and grievances he 
shares, his general socio-economic situation is essentially different, as we have 
already shown. 

The emergence of this new social group in the countryside will be of real 
significance for the development of Polish agriculture, if not in the immediate 
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future, at least in later years. New working conditions and contact with 2 
broader environment—with urban and industrial undertakings and the working 
class and its culture—are bound to effect great changes in the peasant-worker;’ 
mentality and thereby in their influence on the villages where they live. One 
characteristic fact, for instance, is the admission by many peasant-worker; 
that they first began to read periodicals and newspapers after obtaining urban 
employment. This is, no doubt, an indication of growing interest in a broade 
social background. The contact of peasant-workers with a wider environment 
is already becoming a more and more important factor in the breaking-up 
of the provincialism, back wardness and narrow-mindedness which are still 
a prominent feature of Polish rural life. 


CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


J. SzczEPANskI 


The aim of this article is to describe the changes which have been brought 
about among the intelligentsia as a result of the rebuilding of the social 
system in Poland and to give an account of the investigations on this subject. 
However, to describe change requires as least a brief sketch of previous condi- 
tions and it is for this reason that we give here a short historical review. 


I 


The social structure of the Polish nation in the nineteenth century developed 
under particular conditions. Poland lacked political independence and was 
not a sovereign state, many feudal elements remained in its economy and 
continued to characterize social relations, capitalism and the middle clas 
were little developed. Without going deeper into the causes of these conditions, 
their result was a social structure which widely differed from that of the fully 
developed capitalistic societies. The landed aristocracy held the highest social 
position, while the gentry, in spite of its low economic level, was a class of 
high social prestige. Industry grew up in Poland to a great extent on the semi- 
colonial pattern, foreign capital being attracted by the cheap labour supply. 
The situation of the working class was poor, it was relatively weak and little 
organized. Nor did Polish townspeople constitute such a social power as in the 
capitalistic countries, where it was State policy to support their economic 
expansion. The townspeople sought connexions with the landed gentry and 
imitated their style of life. The peasant classes had no real social strength and, 
owing to the long survival of feudal elements and the slow intervention of 
capitalism in agriculture, were in a state of neglect. Political slavery weighed 
on the whole of social life and economic relations. These conditions prevailed 
up to the first world war. 
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Against this background there arose a class of intelligentsia! whose principal 
features at the end of foreign rule, i.e., immediately before the first world 
war, were the following. 

Counted among the intelligentsia were all persons possessing a certain 
standard of education (in principle, ‘baccalauréat’) and doing intellectual 
work. However, they did not constitute professional hierarchies as was the 
case under fully developed capitalism—hierarchies with professors of high 
schools at the top, writers and artists slightly below, and representatives of free 
professions with university education, then higher officials, teachers of various 
types of schools, and finally intermediate and lower state, local government 
and private employees. In the Polish society there came into being a peculiar 
layer of intelligentsia comprising all those categories. Instead of an ‘institution- 
alization’ of professional categories, this whole social layer became an institu- 
tion which created a specific system of barriers dividing it from other layers 
and classes, with its own style of life and a range of ideas concerning its mission 
and its social functions. 

The rise of this class in Poland has been little investigated by historians and 
sociologists. There were many factors responsible for the formation of this 
class as a social stratum, rather than as a professional hierarchy. The non- 
existence of the Polish state resulted in ‘anomalous’ development of all domains 
of political, economic and cultural life of the nation. There was no category 
of higher State officials; Polish high schools were little developed and only 
under Austrian rule were they given a certain liberty, hence there was a 
scarcity of higher teaching personnel; foreign industry preferred to make 
ue of foreign technical intelligentsia; there were no normally developed 
Polish political parties ; the press was relatively poor ; possibilities of employment 
for free professions were limited owing to the economic backwardness of the 
country. All these constituted a complex set of conditions which moulded 
the social stratum of the intelligentsia. 

Another set of conditions was the result of the social origin of an 
overwhelming majority of the members of the intelligentsia, and of the class 
structure of the nation. The intelligentsia was a product of a capitalistic 
society and it began to rise simultaneously with the arrival of this system in 
Poland. The middle class was not the dominant element in that social stratum; 
its members were recruited mainly from the ranks of nobility, i.e., from the 
dominating class of the former independent state.2 The nobility turned, for 
various reasons, to the learned professions, bringing with them their social 
and cultural ideals, their way of life, their class solidarity, their class prejudices 
as well as their sense of superiority and aloofness from the other ‘lower’ classes. 
It managed as well to impose these features on those of its members who had 
risen from the upper or lower middle class or from the peasantry. This was an 


. The term ‘intelligentsia’ in this article is used in the sense currently accepted in Poland to describe all people 
who carry out mental work. This term is differentiated according to its social surroundings; thus a primary 
school teacher is a representative of the intelligentsia to the village community, while in a large city he will 
not be considered as such. The author of this article did not aim at making theoretical generalizations. Neither 
did he endeavour to apply the theories of intelligentsia elaborated by such sociologists as, for example, Arnost 
Bléhe in Socjologia inteligencji, 1937; Theodor Geiger in Aufgaben und Stellung der Intelligenz in der Gesellschaft, 
1949; Karl Mannheim in ‘The Problem of the Intelligentsia’ in Essays on the Sociology of Culture, 1956, etc. 
In order to maintain the descriptive character of this study, the author neither refers the reader to numerous 
publications dedicated to the problems of contemporary intelligentsia nor engages in polemics. 

. The significance of this fact for the social development of the intelligentsia has been specially underlined by 
J. Chalasinski in a series of articles, partly collected in Spoleczna genealogia inteligencji polskie} (The social 
genealogy of Polish intelligentsia), 1946. These studies aroused wide discussion. 
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important factor cementing the various professional categories and contributing 
to a sense of inter-professional solidarity and to ‘institutionalization’ of this 
social stratum. 

Its rise was further influenced by the fact that the intelligentsia was relativel; 
small and among its members there were no extremes of economic position: 
their education also made for unity. But it was not only the practice oj 
intellectual work which encouraged professional solidarity. The lack of Polis) 
political independence developed another important characteristic of the 
Polish intelligentsia—this was the building up, among the intelligentsia and 
in the nation as a whole, of a belief in the especially high responsibility oj 
this class for the maintenance and development of national culture which wa 
deprived of support by institutions of a national state. The Polish intelligentsiz 
thus built up a conviction of their own historical and cultural mission which 
consisted in maintaining and multiplying the cultural values, traditions and 
customs as well as patterns of behaviour and thinking which were considered 
to be essential for the preservation of national existence under foreign rule. 
This conviction drew support from the fact that they were educated ; obviously, 
it was felt, an educated person must perceive and understand best the nation’ 
needs and take responsibility for it. In the Polish society of that period, the 
fact of having an education was also the means of obtaining social position 
and a stable economic situation. With capitalism relatively underdeveloped, 
and given the lack of any support from a nation state, economic activity was 
limited and the job of an intellectual worker was easier to attain than an 
independent position in industry or commerce. For this reason education, 
leading to a certain economic stability without the risk of engaging in busines, 
gained additional prestige. 

Owing to these conditions (sketched only in very rough outline) there aros 
a class of intelligentsia which, in spite of its division into callings of variow 
educational levels and income, and notwithstanding the partition ‘of Polish 
territory under three foreign rulers, possessed a common store of ideas, 2 
peculiar style of life, some common ideals, attitudes and tendencies and, 
above all, a sense of its superiority almost as a caste and a belief in the high 
national importance of its mission. 

Its way of life, its intellectual and moral values, its social ideals were in 
principle derived from the landed gentry or from the bourgeoisie which had 
taken the gentry as its model. In any case, the intelligentsia won its social 
support from the ‘upper’ classes. Hence it stressed its connexion with thos 
classes, widening the gap which separated it from the manual worker, 
emphasizing its education and its contact with the European culture. The 
intelligentsia in the main, then, was conservative, imbued with ‘landed 
ideology, although there was no lack of radical factions supporting liberal- 
progressive social programmes. 

The internal structure of the intelligentsia and its real social functions were 
result of economic and political conditions. Its most outstanding characteristic 
was that it did not recognize the liberal professions as the most important. Ai 
the head of this intelligentsia were not physicians, lawyers and engineers, 
highly qualified managers and organizers, but writers, publicists, scientist and 
artists. They formed the leading group of their class, and the other categories— 
such as the liberal professions, teachers, officials of all ranks and types— 
adopted their ideals. Economically, the intelligentsia did not play a role, 
because the percentage of its members enjoying high incomes either from 
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their professional work or through inheritance was never very high. Its impor- 
tance in the nation was an outcome of its social-cultural functions. It was this 
class which shaped public opinion; originated social and political plans, was 
the carrier of the national idea; in its ranks were born the social program- 
mes, here were sought the roads towards political liberation, within its frame- 
work ideological and political struggles were conducted—mostly verbally, 
as the possibilities of concrete action were insignificant. The intelligentsia 
achieved a ‘rule of souls’ in the nation, although its leaven of ideas contained 
aclass essence drawn from the classes which were its support. The intelligentsia 
formulated and expressed tendencies pervading various social classes and, 
no matter which type of intelligentsia they represented, their formulations 
always reflected features peculiar to that layer. No social class in Poland 
possessed its own state or had it its own apparatus of rule at its disposai. The 
other social classes were too weak to be able to exercise any effective control 
over the activities of the intelligentsia, and its self-reliance continued to 
grow. 


II 


The restoration of Polish independence in 1918 brought a change in the position 
of the intelligentsia. The authority in the new State passed into the hands of the 
landed gentry and bourgeoisie, to the very classes which up to that time had 
served as the main support of the intelligentsia. The intelligentsia now became 
to some extent the servant of these classes which were able to avail themselves 
of the apparatus of State authority. 

The principal factor in the changed social position of the intelligentsia 
was the restoration of a national State. The intelligentsia at this time became 
apart of the machinery of the State and of the local administration. Numerous 


schools at all levels of education were set up, as well as governmental and 


private enterprises. There was, however, no essential change in Poland’s 
economic dependence on foreign capital. As a result, economic undertakings 
were further limited, and the liberal professions lost none of their importance 
as a means to social and economic promotion. 

The ranks of the intelligentsia grew rapidly. Considerable numbers of 
young people passed through the enlarged school system and education was the 
road to membership of the intelligentsia. The liberal professions expanded and 
grew equally in importance. The social composition of the intelligentsia 
changed, being mainly middle class. The proportion of young people of 
peasant or worker origin in the high schools increased, although the percentage 
was still low. There was also a change in the social features of the entire class. 
Although the way of life and the culture of the nobility continued to assert 
a strong influence, a constant search was in progress for support among the 
middle class and in its socio-cultural values. The distance between the intelli- 
gentsia and the landed gentry increased at the same time as it decreased with 
regard to the middle class and its way of life. To sum up, there were two 
tendencies operating side by side among the intelligentsia in the years 1918- 
39. The first one consisted in the processes leading to a strengthening of the 
intelligentsia’s position in the society and to a growth of its prestige; the 
second was the internal differentiation of this class and the symptoms of its 
disintegration. The first tendency prevailed, roughly speaking, in the first 
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decade, while the second one began to assert itself after the great economic 
crisis of 1930. 

The first trend was towards the intelligentsia’s taking on the role of a 
political elite, responsible for carrying on the government, running the State 
machinery and deciding on policy. The role of the intelligentsia in shaping 
public opinion through the expanded press and radio took on importance. The 
enlargement of the school system and the multiplying of cultural institutions 
encouraged the achievements of Polish culture. Polish scientists were no longer 
representatives of Russian or German universities but of Polish ones. There 
was a rise in the economic status of some of the liberal professions and of 
scientists and higher officials. Various professional groups within the class 
increased in number. Artists and men of letters found fitter conditions for 
their work and their influence on the nation. All this tended to reinforce the 
position of the intelligentsia and to raise its prestige. 

However, simultaneously, various other tendencies were active. First of 
all the membership of certain of the professions tended to split them 
off from the class as a whole and turn them into separate institutions. The 
class began internally to differentiate. The percentage of its members of 
working class or peasant origin continued to rise. In addition, both the 
workers and the peasant movements created their own groups of leaders 
and propagandists and began to exert some influence on the intelligentsia, 
as far as was compatible with their awakened social consciousness. However, 
the most far-reaching influence was the economic crisis which produced 
unemployment among the intelligentsia, an ‘oveproduction of intelli. 
gentsia’, whose unemployed members quickly lost their social prestige. 
The school diploma as a patent of the intellectual worker began to be les 
highly valued, and education no longer offered a safeguard of social and 
economic position. This was followed by deepening ideological differences 
among various factions of the intelligentsia and a growth of radicalism, 
particularly among the ranks which were more exposed to the effects of 
economic crises, although also among intellectuals who foresaw the dangers 
of fascism. Nationalist, liberal and leftist trends within the intelligentsia 
conflicted more and more violently. 

However, the intelligentsia did not completely disintegrate. Its backbone 
still remained the higher group of officials, the professors, propagandists and 
members of the liberal professions, i.e., in a word, those groups which had 
suffered the least from the crisis and which had been least penetrated by the 
working class. The ruling classes still provided its social support, and the 
barriers of custom and the way of life which separated it from the lower clesses 
remained firm. Its traditions of social superiority, of a particular mission with 
regard to the national culture survived. Various feudal elements survived in 
social relations and they continued to make their mark on the intelligentsia. 
It continued to seek its support in the government machinery and was the 
organizing force in the State. It carried on with its role of creating and trans- 
forming cultural values (being in charge of the technicalities of the ‘rule of 
souls’ in the nation) and although it remained among the ruling classes its 
independence greatly diminished. 

Such was the position of the intelligentsia when a new catastrophe befell 
the Polish State. Military defeat by the Nazi armies brought a new occupation 
of Polish provinces. In the Nazi programme of planned annihilation of the 
Polish nation and of transforming it into a nation of slaves fit for manual 
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work only, the extirpation of the Polish intelligentsia appeared as a primary 
objective. The war, the prisoner-of-war camps, concentration camps, emigra- 
tion, deportations decimated the ranks of the intelligentsia in Poland, especially 
intellectuals, scientists, writers, artists. Nevertheless, in organizing a resistance 
and mobilizing the nation to fight for liberation, in protecting Polish achieve- 
ments and collections of cultural value during the occupation, the intelligentsia 
gave proof of its high sense of responsibility. 


III 


After the expulsion of the Nazi armies from Polish territory, the intelligentsia 
was greatly weakened. During the war, two opposing political trends had deve- 
loped on the question of the road to liberation and the new social and State 
organization to be set up thereafter. One group looked to the Soviet Union for 
support, while the other hoped to get it from the democracies of Western 
Europe and the United States. 

What was the former intelligentsia during the construction of the new poli- 
tical system, what were the changes in its composition and function, what was 


‘the attitude of the new people’s government towards the old intelligentsia, 
peoples g g' 


how was the new people’s intelligentsia trained and educated and what is its 
present function in the Polish society? 

The transfer of power to the working classes placed the intelligentsia in an 
entirely new position, very different from its position after the first world war. 
The classes which previously had been its social support, which had supplied 
itwith a system of cultural values and which also possessed a similar education, 
had been destroyed. The agrarian reform liquidated the landed gentry, and 
the nationalization of industry and commerce the middle class. The intelli- 
gentsia had now to face the problem of establishing its relation to the new 
ruling class. There were several aspects to this problem, and it was complicated 
by various circumstances. 

The basic features of the new ruling class and of its technique of government 
were entirely different. Its programme was one of a revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion of society not only in economic, political and social spheres, but also of 
culture, i.e., in the domain which up to then had been in the hands of the 
intelligentsia. The programme of a reconstruction based on entirely new prin- 
ciples announced by the working class party provoked anxiety among the 
intelligentsia. They had doubts as to transformation of cultural institutions 
erving education, science, the arts, etc., based on new class criteria, and were 
prone to hesitations, nonconformity and aversion. However, the growing 
radicalism which had penetrated their ranks before the war and the processes 
of disintegration within the class had advanced considerably during the war. 
The defeat of the bourgeoisie and the gentry, direct contact with fascist atro- 
cities, a disillusionment resulting from the policy of the western powers—these 
were some of the factors in the growth of radicalism. The new regime also 
fered an attractive vision of social justice, of planned construction of a pros- 
perous society and of cultural progress. Thus, the members of the intelligentsia 
who stayed in Poland answered the call of the new regime and reported for 
work. Some did so with full conviction, some out of the need to earn their 
ving; others thought that the new regime would not last long and were pre- 
pared to wait and see. The most radical and convinced of the intelligentsia 
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joined the ranks of the party. Social conditions were in a state of flux and the 
processes mentioned took on varying directions and degrees of intensity, 
Roughly speaking, three periods can be distinguished: the first years after the 
war up to the overthrow of Gomulka; the years of a more rigorous political 
trend which lasted until the first month after the death of Stalin, and the third 
period, the new course which began with a ‘thaw’ which was emphasized after 
the twentieth congress of the Soviet Communist Party. In all these periods the 
intelligentsia was not an independent socio-political power, although in the 
third period it played a very important role. The active direction of these 
processes was in the hands of the workers’ party. 

Immediately after the seizure of power the party was faced by the complex 
problems of reconstruction, and of transforming the economic and_ political 
system. Its attitude and policy towards the intelligentsia was in accor. 
dance with the general political line. The changes in the structure and 
functions of the intelligentsia have therefore to be examined against the 
background of all the changes going on in Poland. 

The new ruling class had no doubts whatsoever that it would be able to 
carry out the tasks it had assumed, but it needed enough highly qualified 
specialists and professionals.’ It was evident, however, that the intelligentsia 
as it had existed in Poland and had begun to assert itself in the period imme. 
diately after the war, could not continue. Political necessity arising out of the 
very essence of the new system, dictated a transformation of the intelligentsia 
which would deprive it of many of its previous functions. As we have seen 
during the partitions of Poland the professional functions of this class had been 
secondary. Now the situation changed radically. The new political system 
required first of all the professional qualifications of the intelligentsia.* Such 
social functions as the creation of cultural achievement, shaping opinion and 
ideas, technical execution of power, fixing criteria of values, etc., i.e., what the 
Polish intelligentsia had considered as its special mission—all this was now 
reserved for itself by the ruling class. 

The expansion of the school system at all levels on a scale hitherto unknown 
in Poland required an enlarged teaching profession. The expansion of industry 
demanded engineers and technicians, the country needed physicians, dentists, 
veterinary surgeons, lawyers, agronomists and scientists of all kinds. 

The introduction of planned economy and the drawing up of plans for the 
attainment of socialism assumed the realization of other conditions. Thus, 
the building up of socialism could only be carried out on the basis of a certain 
stage of industrial development which should have been brought about by 
capitalism. Owing to the weakness of capitalist economy in Poland, much 
required to be done before that stage could be reached. The programme of the 
new ruling class included making up the arrears of the previous regime asa 
prelude to the setting up of socialism, but political necessity demanded a 
simultaneous establishment of elements of socialism wherever feasible. For 


. The discussion, started in 1945, about the position of intelligentsia has lasted until today without interruption. 
Two studies have to some degree the character of a programme, as they have been written by the secretary- 
general of the Democratic Party, which considers itself the political representative of the intelligentsia: 
Leon Chain, The Polish Intelligentsia with regard to the Progressing Social Changes, 1949, and The Intelligents 
and the Progressiv: Middle Class will not disillusion the hopes of Polish Workers and Peasants, 1949. 

. The processes of transformation of the intelligentsia, the creation of a new one and imbuing it with the required 
marks was carried out in all countries of people’s democracy according to a similar scheme. See, 6, 
M. Dobruskin: ‘Die neue Intelligenz in den Landern der Volksdemokratie’, Neue Welt, 1952, No. 14. This 
article also contains the Marxist theory of the intelligentsia. 
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example, an expansion of the machinery of governmental and economic 
administration as required by a planned economy was initiated at once. All 
political, social and economic affairs were put under a central management 
and planning by the State replaced individual initiative in questions of 
employment, nutrition and housing. This meant a great extension of adminis- 
trative machinery of all grades and types. Could the intelligentsia which had 
escaped the massacre of war and occupation accomplish all these tasks? Was 
it adequately prepared to face them? The answer was no. True, after the war 
its ranks grew owing to the liquidation of the landed gentry and of capitalists 
who now to some extent looked for subsistence to intellectual work, putting 
to advantage the education they had acquired. But the new political system 
st new tasks before the intelligentsia. First of all, professional work was 
closely linked with political work. The intelligentsia formerly discharged these 
duties, but it was under a different system and on behalf of different classes, 
and the ideologies it created and transmitted were entirely different. So as to 
take advantage of the professional qualifications of the former intelligentsia, 
the new regime had to carry out a process of re-education in the new ideology. 
Not only a knowledgeoftheir profession was required, but also an understanding 
of the new political ideology and an absolute and active loyalty. In fact, in 
sme situations and in some functions political qualifications became more 
important than professional ones. The regime created new political and 
economic machinery, and new decision-making bodies and teams to carry out 
authority. For this work, intellectual qualifications and knowledge were 
required, in addition to reasoning power, and the ability to take decisions. 
However, the regime sought not arbitrary solutions but solutions in accordance 
with the interests of the ruling class, in accordance with its central political 
policy and its central plan. 

The transformation of the political system was carried out in the midst of 
aclass struggle. It was the task of the ruling party to neutralize the influence 
ofthe intelligentsia on the nation if that influence was not acceptable, and to 
ensure for itself support in the fight. The class struggle, then, constituted a 
combination of factors which determined the attitude of authority towards the 
intelligentsia. 

The liquidation of the classes which had been the model and support of the 
intelligentsia had far-reaching results. True, the new authority had declared a 
positive attitude towards the intelligentsia, who were loyal contributors to 
post-war reconstruction and the planned expansion of the country. The 
working classes, however, remembered that it was the intelligentsia which had 
acted as the servants of the exploiting classes, that it had been linked with 
them and had served as their tool. The way of life and the behaviour of the 
intelligentsia had been ‘lordly’; the values it recognized were a product of the 
vanquished classes. The workers proclaimed a programme of transformation 
of the social consciousness of the nation, a transition from a bourgeois nation 
toasocialist one. They fought against the remnants of the old regime—customs, 
titeria, values, morality, social and philosophic ideas, the esthetic values of 
the defeated classes—that is to say, they wished to destroy all that the intelli- 
gntsia had until then transmitted. The intelligentsia was also blamed for its 
Nacillations, its former liberalism, lack of a revolutionary attitude, and its 
‘Ptejudices’ and lordly way of life were treated with disdain. Thus the social 
prestige of the intelligentisa fell, especially since its members, considered to 
b¢ politically unreliable, could not be drawn into the political machinery. 
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The political role fell then to experienced working class leaders, many of whom 
did not possess a conventional education confirmed by a diploma. 

The intelligentsia was thus deprived of any possibility of developing politi. 
cal and social ideas; these had been fixed by the official doctrine and were 
not subject to discussion. The intellectuals had, even in their creative work, to 
keep within the limits set by the working class ideology. 

It was against this background that the disintegration of the old stratum 
of intelligentsia took place. What had determined its distinctive class pecu- 
liarity—its barriers against other strata and classes, its educational prestige, 
creative cultural role, its own institutions and organizations—was gradually 
transformed and the old intelligentsia was divided into professional categories 
where they met colleagues carrying out the same function but without the same 
education. These were the new intelligentsia, specialists and technicians, now 
linked with the working classes by their ideology and revolutionary aspirations, 
The old intelligentsia simply began to be absorbed by this new group. 

The new intelligentsia was recruited from two sources: among members of 
the old intelligentsia who were attracted to the new group and given a new 
ideological training ; and among young people or adult members of the working 
and peasant classes. This transformation of the ideology and the social position 
of the intelligentsia was a continuation of the growth of radicalism and a result 
of the conscious and constant re-education conducted by the party. Thus 
almost the whole of the intelligentsia moved towards socialism or at least 
participated in its construction. The road was neither straight nor easy, 
especially owing to the deviations of the Stalinist epoch. But this is not the 
right place for an analysis. Long and heated discussions have been held on this 
subject and the last word has not yet been said. 

Let us rather examine the second source of recruitment of the intelligentsia. 
The question was to build up sufficiently numerous and well qualified profes- 
sional groups, indispensable for the realization of national plans, possessing 
sufficient knowledge of their trade, linked with the new regime by a sense of 
class solidarity and by their devotion to the idea of building up a new political 
system. This new intelligentsia had its support among the workers and peasants, 
from whom it should have taken its way of life and social values. At the same 
time, it should have contributed to a cultural rise of those classes. I shall not go 
into the complex matter of analysing the process of formation of class con- 
science, of class ideals, etc., and of the intelligentsia’s participation in those 
processes. Neither shall I endeavour strictly to define the term ‘people's 
intelligentsia’. Colloquially, it meant an intelligentsia with political as well 
as professional qualifications needed for the realization of the purposes of the 
party’s programme of social transformation, whether those qualifications had 
been acquired through a conventional education or through practice. In 
principle, though, it was obvious that an intellectual had to possess an educa- 
tion, but during the transition period, when there was no time to wait until the 
schools could teach a sufficient number of specialists, intellectual jobs were 
given to outstanding practitioners. 

The first kind of education for a people’s intelligentsia was called ‘social 
promotion’. This section of the intelligentsia—those who have reached the 
positions of intellectual workers—is particularly interesting. The idea of social 
promotion combines old and new conceptions. It combines a conviction 
of the social superiority of intellectual work with the assumption that formal 
education and a school diploma are not so necessary for the performance of 
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intellectual functions as a certain amount of practical knowledge and a suitable 
political attitude. Thus it was assumed that what was most important in the 
previous conception of a member of the intelligentsia, i.e., general education 
and general culture, all that made an educated man a ‘European’, was of 
secondary importance. The social prestige which was formerly linked with the 
education needed for performing a given function was now linked with the 
office only. 

There were various roads to social promotion but they nearly all included 
merit in political or economic work for the construction of the new system. 
Workmen or leaders who had shown adequate talent, managerial abilities, 
a suitable revolutionary attitude and devotion to the cause of socialism 
were advanced to positions as intellectual workers, managers or directors. 
Unfortunately no systematic study has been made on this subject, nor has 
documentation been keptconcerning such promotions and what has happened 
since to those promoted. 

There is serious doubt whether those acting as ‘intellectuals’ could really 
be considered as such. Many among the new directors and others carrying out 
managerial functions in industry, the administration and the state machinery 
did not consider themselves as members of the intelligentsia but as workers 
still. This arose in part from a sense of pride in belonging to a class which 
had undertaken the great work of building up a new State system and of 
setting mankind on a new road, and in part from disdain for the traditional 
intelligentsia. 

‘Social promotion’ was a quick means of filling up the ranks of managerial 
personnel. It meant appointing people to intellectual positions who for the 
most part did not consider themselves as belonging to the intelligentsia, but 
had been advanced owing to their political qualifications and viewed their 
new functions in the light of an order by the party. This attitude was essentially 
different from that of the old intelligentsia who took up their functions with 
a sense of vocation. An intellectual by promotion treated his work as a fleeting 
revolutionary task, while the former intelligentsia considered it as his life’s 
mission accomplished on behalf of the whole nation. 

The instruction of this category of intellectual workers for social promotion 
resolved the immediate problems but carried with it the germ of new troubles 
and conflicts. Although it was taken into account that this category of intelli- 
gentsia had been called up for the transition period only, its members were 
granted if not a stabilization of their offices at least a stabilization of their 
social rank which they were not willing to give up later on. The phenomena 
of social promotion as well as some general principles of policy brought 
about a situation of extreme mobility of intellectual workers. Frequent changes 
of the place of work were the result of official moves exchanging employees 
for fear that an acquired routine might diminish their ability to seek new 
solutions in the fluid social situation, or for fear that they might undergo 
undesirable environmental influences, or perhaps because they were unfit 
or owing to the necessity of putting someone more suitable in their place. 
This interchangeability resulted also from the desire to find jobs which were 
better paid, the looser criteria for determining suitability for a function, putting 





1. The researches concerning promoted workmen commenced by Lydia Zajczykowa have been interrupted and 
only a short article has been published (‘A Few Figures Concerning the Social Promotion in the Textile 
Industry at Lodz’, Przeglad Zwiazkowy, 1950, No. 9). 
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political before professional criteria, the lack of qualified personnel and the 
belief that education was not indispensable for the performance of intellectua| 
work. However, with time and the stabilization of conditions, complicated 
problems began to accumulate in this respect. A series of accidents caused by 
the unfitness of officials necessitated filling their positions with adequately 
qualified people. An intelligentsia began to appear which fulfilled the political 
conditions and possessed the higher education which allowed them to claim 
the posts which had been taken by the ‘intelligentsia by promotion’. A number 
of institutions issued personnel regulations covering appointments and estab. 
lishing the educational qualifications. This caused a good deal of conflict 
because the intelligentsia by promotion had no intention of giving up their 
social rank once acquired, justifying their claim by their work for reconstruc. 
tion and in the political struggle. The trend in recent years, especially since 
1955, when the creative intelligentsia of all categories again began to play 
an important part in the changed political situation, has been towards higher 
vocational and educational requirements for intellectual workers taking over 
offices traditionally occupied by ‘intellectuals’, even in the political sphere, 
Unfortunately no systematic research has yet been undertaken on this question, 

Further stimulus to the growth of a people’s intelligentsia was provided 
by short courses of various kinds for advanced workmen to prepare managers 
and employees for responsible positions in industry, administration, commerce, 
agriculture and the trade unions. Evening schools (general and vocational) 
were held for adults, for engineers and technicians, and a technical school for 
professionally and politically outstanding workmen. These courses and 
schools turned out people having a considerable specialized knowledge of 
their trade, a serious ideological and political training, but possessing a 
relatively poor general education as compared with that of the traditional 
intelligentsia. This group was more numerous than the intelligentsia by 
promotion.! 

The part played by this group in the socio-political and economic life of 
the country was considerable and raised many questions of interest not only 
to sociologists but of direct practical importance. A sociological study of this 
group is already under way. About 2,000 persons, having completed the 
courses at a technical school for advanced workers of the textile industry, 
have been selected for the investigation. The Technikum is a two-year school 
for workers of the textile industry of special ability and achievement, small 
inventors and the most efficient workers, having a primary education. After 
completing the Technikum, they were employed in production as technicians, 
foremen, administrative employees in political administration, in trade 
unions, etc. The inquiries aim at finding out what is their real social role, 
their influence on production, their share in the cultural life of their environ- 
ment, their standards of behaviour and their customs, way of life, system of 
values, etc.—in other words, to what degree they are’ an_ intelligentsia 
in the traditional sense of the word, and how far they adopted a new social 
attitude and in what it consists. The researches cover three points: what 
kind of workers join the Technikum, what is the education given there, and third, 
and most important, to what kind of positions are they directed, how do 
they carry out their duties—to what extent do they belong to the intelligentsia. 


1. Both these categories often melted together because many intellectuals by promotion sought occasions for 
obtaining education on such courses. 
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Technical research is conducted on the basis of documents in the possession 
of the school, as well as by means of inquiries and interviews. An individual 
sheet has been compiled for each student, recording the data concerning his 
social characteristics which could be obtained from the school registers, and 
special stress has been put on social origin, factory practice, previous education, 
participation in socio-political life, etc. An exact analysis has then been made of 
the school’s method of teaching and education, so as to get a clear view of 
what it had given to its students in all respects. Finally, by means of inquiries 
and interviews with the former students and their work establishments, it 
was sought to determine what was the real social role of this category of 
intelligentsia. The investigations are still in progress. 

Of special interest among the new ways of educating a people’s intelligent- 
sia are the preparatory studies at some high schools. These were begun imme- 
diately after the war and went through various transformations in the search 
for the best adaptation to their purpose, which was to prepare young people 
from the working classes, gifted and studying on their own, to enter higher 
studies in a short time, without completing their study at a secondary school. 
The aim was, within the shortest time possible, to put through the high schools 
a certain number of young people from the class of manual workers, i.e., 
from those classes in whose name the transformation of the political system 
was being carried out. These young people would be linked ideologically 
with the party at the helm and socially linked by all their ties with the workers 
and the peasants. Up to the present, more than ten thousand students have 
completed such preparatory studies and have been educated at high schools 
of various types. 

This group is also being investigated, and the problems arising as well as 
the methods used are similar to those applied in the research concerning the 
role of graduates of the Technikum for advanced workmen. The first stage 
of the inquiry was a question of investigating the life of the students during 
their high school studies. The question was whether in the preparatory 
courses they had received a sufficient preparation for higher studies and how 
they progressed as compared with students who had completed an ordinary 
secondary school education.1 This research seeks also to prove whether 
this type of intelligentsia has fulfilled the hopes held for it, whether it has 
played the revolutionary part assigned to it in the basic concept of these 
studies, and what was its position in the work environment after completing 
the studies. These investigations have in part the character of an appreciation 
of the whole experiment of preparatory studies, but their essential aim is to 
determine the social position and the real function of this sector of the new 
intelligentsia. 

The normal growth of the new intelligentsia is, of course, through the 
school system, which in the course of a re-organization of the whole society 
has also been transformed and adapted to its new purposes, reserving the 
largest percentage of places for young people of peasant and worker origin. 
Enormous funds have been set aside in Poland for the development of the 
school system and this system has become available to vast numbers of young 
people. The high school system has been expanded and it has sent out tens 
of thousands of graduates. In the school-year 1954-55 alone there were 


1.See Jan Szczepanski and Wladyslawa Milczarek, Cours préparatoires pour les études universitaires. Actes du 
III® Congrés mondial de Sociologie, 1956, Vol. VII. 
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22,336 high school graduates. Of particular interest from our point of view 
is the group of university graduates which in capitalist societies usually 
provided the most active members of the intelligentsia. The question as to 
the role of university graduates in societies in a state of transition was of 
particular interest. For research on this subject, a sample of three year’s 
classes of graduates of Hodz University as well as students who for a variety 
of reasons had interrupted their studies and left the school during those years 
was chosen. These three classes correspond to the three stages of university 
re-organization in Poland and thus they cover three different study systems, 

For each person an individual card has been filled in based on document; 
in the possession of the university, and questionnaire has been addressed to 
each; the questions concern his vocational work, his position, any changes, 
participation in social and cultural life, relations with the environment, etc, 
The study collects all kind of materiais from various sources, concerning the 
situation, the work and the aspirations of the young intelligentsia. These 
investigations are in progress. 

It is hoped that the results of this research will throw light on many matters 
concerning the intelligentsia. The problems connected with the intelligentsia 
are constantly discussed in the press and periodicals, but no solution of them 
has yet been found. The changes taking place in social, political and cultural 
life since the so-called ‘thaw’, i.e., since 1954, have brought the problems 
of the intelligentsia again to the fore. There are several reasons for this. The 
first is the tendency among the creative intelligentsia (literati, artists, workers 
of science, propagandists) to free themselves from the rigid administrative 
and ideological control and to secure a greater freedom in their work. Further 
the situation produced by the excessive expansion of the administrative 
machinery in all spheres of public life and its incapacity to solve the problems 
involved—what is assumed under the common heading of ‘bureaucracy’, 
which in Poland has taken on a definitely pejorative meaning referring exclu- 
sively to the distortions and defects of the system of administration—have also 
provoked discussion as to the role and importance, preparation and competence 
of the part of the intelligentsia working in these bureaucracies. There are 
tendencies towards a transformation of the political system, particularly since 
the twentieth congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, that go 
under the title of ‘democratization’. Undoubtedly many negative factors 
which had become apparent in Poland in the course of transformation of the 
regime have been caused by the lack of fully qualified intellectual workers, 
capable of reaching an autonomous solution of problems and of assuming 
responsibility, and by the expulsion from decision-making bodies of such 
employees as were capable. In any case, public opinion is alarmed about the 
problems of the intelligentsia. It considers the intelligentsia to be important 
in the process of establishing a socialist system, it calls for the creation of a 
new people’s intelligentsia, and simultaneously downright opposite facts are 
being observed, facts resulting somehow from social processes of political 
transformation on the margin of all plans. It is hoped that the research being 
conducted will contribute to an elucidation of the present structure of the 
Polish intelligentsia and its divisions, what are the social functions it has filled 
and what will be its evolution. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN POLAND 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION OF RURAL AREAS : 
RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


B. GALEsKI 


Research on the changes in the social structure of rural areas in Poland has 
been conducted since 1947 by a team of scientific workers at the Warsaw 
Institute of Agricultural Economics. This research carries forward the work 
initiated in the pre-war Institute of Social Economy under the direction of 
the well-known Polish sociologist and economist, Ludwik Krzywicki. 

As formerly in the Institute of Social Economy, research work is now con- 
ducted on the basis of information collected over a number of years by means of 
questionnaires in villages selected as typical ofa given area. Altogether, post- 
war research has covered 148 villages comprising some 18,000 peasant families. 

Use has also been made of material compiled by government statistical and 
reporting offices, e.g., the 1950 census, and certain material collected for 
various purposes by other scientific departments of the Institute of Agricultural 
Economics. In order to check, correct and bring this material up-to-date, 
rapid visits have from time to time been made to the villages selected. 

It will be clear both from the fact that the research work is performed 
within the framework of the Institute of Agricultural Economics and from the 
excerpts from publications by members of the team that our investigations 
are intended to establish facts which throw light on the economic position and 
activity of different rural groups, and also any relative changes that may 
occur. What is the advantage of such a method of research procedure as regards 
the stratification of rural areas? To answer this question, the range of problems 
covered by the research must first be established. That is the intention of 
the present article. Although the opinions expressed here are derived from 
our research work to date. I do not propose to report on its results, although I 
shall refer to them in order to illustrate the arguments advanced. Attention 
is drawn, however, to the fact that a substantial part of the problem outlined 
is covered by our prospective research programme for the next few years. 


I 


Research problems connected with rural stratification cannot be determined 
without some answer, in the form of a working hypothesis, to the basic ques- 
tions of stratification in general. In the first place, we have to define the exact 
significance of the concept of ‘class’ used in most cases to denote the basic 
elements of the social structure as a whole. The general blueprint of research 
work on stratification, its trends and method, depends on the definition of this 
concept. 

Without embarking on a detailed analysis of Lenin’s definition of class! and 


1, ‘Classes are large groups of people which differ from each other by the place they occupy in a historically deter- 
mined system of social production, by their relation (in most cases fixed and formulated in law) to the means of 
production, by their role in the social organization of labour and, consequently, by the dimensions and mode 
of acquiring the share of social wealth of which they dispose. Classes are groups of people one of which can 
appropriate the labour of another owing to the different places they occupy in a definite system of social 
economy.’ V. I. Lenin, A Great Beginning (Marks-Engels-Marxism). Moscou, 1951, p. 473 (English version). 
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on the consequential theory of two basic social classes—a theory in which 
intermediate, or transitory!, classes are occasionally distinguished—I should 
like to add a few remarks to clarify my own position on this issue, which js 
fundamental, to any research on social stratification. 

First, the object of any definition of class is, in my opinion, to assist us to 
differentiate the main social forces, or rather—since social life is in a state of 
constant flux—to determine the main trends of concentration of those forces, 
and the basic social relation the maintenance or modification of which indi- 
cates the direction in which social forces are operating. To reduce the social 
division in societies based on private ownership of the means of production 
to two principal classes—direct producers and owners of the means of produc. 
tion—is a considerable over-simplification of the problem, since between 
these classes and even within them there exists a broad and continuing grada- 
tion of class positions. Lenin’s definition makes allowance for this gradation; 
whereas the division into two basic classes gives expression to the phenomenon 
of social polarization. It was apparently in this sense that the theory of two 
classes was applied by Marx in the Communist Manifesto? 

Research on stratification cannot, of course, be confined to determining 
the two basic classes and the relations between them, but must bring out the 
class division in detail, that is to say, the entire scale of class positions, including | 
the gradation within each class. But in order to reach this objective we have 
first to indicate the basic classes and the relationships which exist between 
them. 

The two-class theory is the more inadequate to reflect the full differentiation 
of the various group positions in that it fails to present the complete picture 
of class differentiation and is only the starting-point for its investiga. 
tion. A human community is first and foremost, but not exclusively, a com- 
munity of producers. There are certain groups not directly associated with 
production but occupying a definite position in a class society. Their position, 
therefore, is determined by their relationship to the basic classes. It assumes, 
moreover, the form of a class position, i.e., it is characterized by features 
symptomatic of, but not basic to, the term ‘class’. The same remark applies to 
groups performing professional services associated with the production 
process without themselves being an integral part of the production system. 
These groups belong neither to the class of direct producers, although they 
perform supervisory or executive functions in work establishments, nor to 
that of owners of the means of production, although they serve these owners. 
Their position is, however, defined by their relationship to the owner class, 
and although, as a result of the development of the social division of labour, 
this class makes more and more use of employees (managers, engineers, etc.) to 
administer the production processes, yet so long as it preserves its basic feature 
—the ownership of the means of production—it will maintain its place in the 
social system, whereas the groups performing delegated executive functions 
in production have no independent class position in society. 

The division into the two basic classes is not exhaustive, nor is it adequate 


. ‘In addition to the basic classes, there usually exist non-basic, usually transitory classes.’ Historical Mate- 
rialism: a collective contribution, edited by F. V. Konstantinov. 

. ‘Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two great classes directly 
facing each other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat.’ Karl Marx and Frederic Engels, The Communis! 
Manifesto. 
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for social research. (In his historical works,! Marx distinguishes a number of 
groups which occupy a definite social position but are not included in any 
of the basic classes and even fail to reveal any features which would enable 
us to classify them at all.) 

Research on stratification must lead to a complete differentiation of social 
positions and the identification of the corresponding groups; it must also 
explain their connexion and that of the different social divisions (e.g., the 
professional division), where these divisions express differentiated social posi- 
tions, with the class division and the basic classes, so that the place of these 
groups in the evaluation of social forces may be determined. The starting 
point, however, must be the class division, specifically the division into the 
basic antagonistic classes, since that enables us to reach a definition of the 
social position of these groups as well as of others which cannot be included 
within its framework. Although it is no easy matter to map out the class limits, 
e.g., foreman-worker, since it is in general hard to draw a line where a conti- 
nuum exists, it seems absolutely essential to do so if we are to maintain a 
really clear definition of ‘class’. Needless to say, just as I do not propose that 
research on stratification should be confined to problems of class division, 
neither is it my intention to suggest that the characteristics of the groups 
forming the gradation of social positions should be restricted to a mere record 
of their relation tc the means of production, or that the connexion between 
these groups should be limited to economic reciprocity, as expressed by the 
appropriation by one of the work of another. As, however, I believe the 
understanding of such phenomena to be basic to research on stratification, it 
is with that that I must begin. 

Thirdly, research work on social stratification is localized historically, i.e., 
it relates to a precisely definable period and depends upon a specific differen- 
tiation of social positions.” It is evident that the term ‘class’, which can be 
defined in relation to the means of production, is applicable to the stratifi- 
cation existing only in the period of the private ownership of the means of 
production and the resulting differentiation of society. The categorization 
of class in this form is, of course, useless for research on the stratification of a 
classless society. For that purpose, it must be replaced by another categoriza- 
tion which would enable us to bring out the specific and basic differentiation 
of social positions and to define the trends of concentration of social forces and 
the basic contradiction, i.e., the one which in a given period constitutes the 
dynamics of development. To what extent the categorization of class as defined 
above may still serve the purposes of research on stratification under socialist 
conditions—in view of the fact that the means of production constitute social 
property, although certain differences are still preserved in the degree of 
socialization—and to what extent it is no longer sufficient and another cate- 
gorization must be sought, more suitable and adequate to the treatment 
of the new reality, is clearly a problem which science will have to take up. 
For the requirements of our research, we shall endeavour to solve it on the 
basis of a test analysis, already initiated, of the social structure ofa group of 
peasant co-operative farmers. 


'. For example: Karl Marx, The Class Struggles in France, 1848-18530 and The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte. 

2. In addition to the differentiation peculiar to a given period, there exist remnants of the differentiation existing 
in the former period and elements belonging specifically to the subsequent period. 
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II 


In its research on the social structure of the rural areas, our group has 
mainly concerned itself with the analysis of classrelations among peasants 
farming individually. Proceeding from the Leninist definition of class, we 
classified the peasant families covered by our questionnaires according to the 
ownership of the means of production, and sought to separate the group; 
forming the gradation of social positions in the countryside, to characterize 
them in conformity with their place in ownership relations and labour rela. 
tions, and to determine the basic ties and reciprocal relations between them, 
Our method of procedure is explained in the excerpt from the article by 
Professor J. Tepicht entitled ‘Trial Research on the Social Structure of the 
Polish Countryside’ .* 

The sample village of Parkowo, analysed in that article, illustrates the class 
differentiation which we succeeded is establishing. This differentiation may be 
still more clearly seen from tables based on larger communities (Table 1), 

The table is based on the classification of farms by area. This might suggest 
that the area is taken as determining the social position of its owner; but in 
our investigations we take into account all features which indicate the degree 
to which the producer is equipped with means of production; the area is 
utilised only as a representative element, convenient by reason of its tangibility, 
A combination of the two factors, area and means of production, justifies this 
approach. Regarded as a representative feature of a farm’s economic potential, 
area is not, of course, a very precise index. It has, however, many advantages 
in that it is simple, tangible and easily checked against general statistics, since 
they too are usually classified by area. Classification by other factors, e.g,, 
capital, would, it is true, give a clearer view, but it would not alter the essential 
outline, and the impossibility of using it for comparison with general statistics 
would be a serious drawback. In addition, it may be found useful to employ 
less exact indices provided that in doing so consideration is given, where 
necessary, to the conditions in which they may be adapted. 

Groups established by area, for instance, may well represent class groups, 
statistically speaking, if (a) the degree of convergent features which determine 
the class position of a given groupis known; and (b) on the basis of this conver- 
gence, concrete groups are determined by area, from the socio-economic 
point of view, for a given historical period and a given uniform region. The 
foregoing conditions apply also to other methods of classification, e.g., by 
capital. They are satisfied in the table mentioned above. 

After this digression, let us further consider the problems of peasant class 
division. Table 1 provides the basis for differentiating the basic groups of 
peasant families according to their class position in rural areas. I do not propose 
to deal with the division into groups or with the main features distinguishing 
them. The differentiation of groups—rural proletariat and semi-proletariat, 
small and medium holders and village capitalists—is in conformity with the 
division established, by Lenin? in 1920 in his works on Central and East 
European countries. 


1. Nowe Drogi (New Ways), Warsaw, 1948, No. 8; includes acollection of excerpts from contrib utions by scientific 
workers employed in the Institute of Agricultural Economics. 

2. Cf. V. I. Lenin, Preliminary Draft of Theses on the Agrarian Question (Selected Works, Moscow, 1951. Vol. 2 
part II, p. 449 ff. (English version). 
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The table also provides, with reference only to individual peasant farming, 
further confirmation of the validity of this division in Poland under contem. 
porary conditions. 

Is it in any way possible, under conditions of private ownership, to refer 
to the peasantry as an entity? And, if so, what kind of entity? What social 
entities constitute the groups differentiated here? In my opinion, the peasantry 
must indubitably be regarded as a social entity, for three reasons: first, the 
specific productive character of agricultural occupations inherent in all 
known social systems; secondly, the specific economic character of agriculture 
(as expressed, among other things, by ground rent) kept in being so long as 
monopoly in land for cultivation and in land ownership exists;! thirdly, the 
specific historical status of the peasantry which, in the past and notably under 
the feudal system, constituted a uniform class. Under capitalist conditions, 
however, the peasantry can no longer be described as a class. The table 
shows that the peasantry is divided into classes and that different groups, the 
agricultural proletariat and the agricultural capitalists, belong to separate 
and antagonistic basic social classes. The peasantry, taken as a social entity, 
must therefore be regarded as a former class increasingly subjected to fragmen- 
tation, under the conditions governing the private ownership or the means of 
production, into groups that have been subsequently incorporated in distinct 
classes. This description is, we believe, more suitable than the term ‘transitory 
class’ or ‘intermediate class’ still retained in scientific literature. 

In favour of this description, we would point out that while the contra- 
dictory processes inherent in the formation of the capitalist social structure 
split up ‘former classes’, they at the same time preserved them as an entity 
divided into class groups. A comparison between capitalist countries, i.e., 
between the more and the less highly developed countries, and between 
different capitalist periods in the history of various countries, seems to justify 
the statement that the tendency towards fragmentation is predominant in 
this complex and contradictory process. This, of course, applies only to the 
capitalist system. In Poland today, as in other people’s democracies, the 
tendency is increasingly towards a medium economy ultimately developing 
into a collective economy. 

In conformity with the definition of peasantry I have proposed, I would 
characterize the various groups as nodal points in the fragmentation process 
and would denominate them as ‘class groups’ while at the same time seeking 
the distinguishing features which determine the degree of proximity, as regards 
essential class features, to one of the basic classes. 

The determination of class groups has been completed whcre the capitalist 
era is concerned. In contemporary Polish conditions, new groups alongside the 
old ones must be regarded as representative of the nodal points on the road 
towards a new social structure of the peasantry. The following groups may be 
differentiated: workers on State farms, peasant co-operative farmers, and 
peasant-workers affected by the socialist industrialization of the country, 
i.e., small holders who are also permanently employed by a State enterprise. 
The emergence of the new groups is governed by the degree of socialization of 
the means of production which they use in their productive operations. Agri- 
cultural workers on State farms use nationalized means of production and are 
a new class group of peasantry; hence they do not differ as regards their class 


2. Cf. V. I. Lenin, The Agrarian Question and The Critics of Marx (Works), Warsaw, 1950. Vol. 5, p. 125 &. 
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situation, insofar as concerns the basic feature, the ownership of the means of 
production, from workers in socialist industry; co-operative farmers use means 
of production which are group property, while peasant-workers work partly 
with means of production belonging to the State and partly with their own, 
which in that case are private property. 

The class groups of peasantry hitherto distinguished do not exhaust the 
gradation of social positions in the countryside. Alongside such groups we 
find, for instance, rural craftsmen, who occupy a position on the borderline 
between the peasantry and the petite bourgeoisie, peasant-workers who are 
half-way between the peasantry and the working class, and other groups of 
the rural population which do not fall into any class, e.g., the rural intelli- 
gentsia, but which now form a considerable percentage of the village popu- 
lation. But the main line in the gradation of social positions and the main 
social forces operating in the countryside are represented, for the time being, 
by the class groups of peasantry classified by Lenin and the groups connected 
with the emergence of socialist agriculture. In our present research, there- 
fore, we have confined ourselves primarily to an endeavour to ascertain the 
characteristics of these groups. 

In conformity with the views advanced above, the characteristics we have 
endeavoured to determine relate to the following aspects: ownership of the 
means of production and relation to the market, private and socialized; forms 
of economic dependence as between the various peasant families—sale and 
purchase of labour, socage, private credit, families working on their own 
account, and forms of economic dependence on the State, sale of produce 
under contract, State credits, use of services of State machine shops, etc.; 
socialized elements of economic activity, participation in various kinds of 
rural co-operative. These characteristics, while adequate for the determining 
of the general lay-out of class differentiation in the countryside, cannot, of 
course, be regarded as exhaustive. True, the economic activity of different 
families—sale of produce on the private or the socialized market, contract 
sales, participation in a co-operative, etc.—supplies some sort of evidence as 
to their social attitude, but it does not give us the answer to a number of 
questions. To what extent is the sense of differentiation of the peasantry as a 
social entity perpetuated, and to what extent can we speak of a social and 
political consciousness peculiar to the various groups of peasantry? What 
part do the different groups of peasantry really play in influencing rural 
affairs? And what is the effect on them of the struggle in the countryside arising 
from class contradictions as between the various groups? What is the present 
form of the attitude adopted by different groups to the working class and the 
towns, and by what factors is the sense of solidarity or of class antagonism 
determined? What changes have occurred as regards specific cultural features 
distinguishing the different groups of peasantry and what differentiation is 
incidental to such features? etc., etc. 

These problems alone indicate the limited nature of our present investiga- 
tions and of the economic method applied. 

Nevertheless, none of these problems could be investigated without some 
knowledge of the class situation of the various groups of peasantry and without 
a greater measure of insight than we have at present into the economy of 
peasant farming which, indeed, constitutes the basic content of rural daily 
life. We believe, therefore, that our present investigations have laid the 
foundation for further research and, what is no less important, supplied the 
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key which, if rightly used, may open the door to results of fundamental 
importance. 


III 


The differentiation of the basic groups in the scale of class positions in rural 
areas, coupled with the greatest possible sub-division of such positions, opens 
the way to the determination of the exact significance of the term ‘class’, 
that is to say, problems of rural stratification. The solution of these 
problems does not, of course, result simply from determining the meaning of 
the term ‘class’, but it does, at the same time, enable us to check the accepted 
definition. The identification and characterization of the various types of 
class structure in different villages and regions constitute a further step in the 
study of the stratification of rural areas following the differentiation and 
characterization of the various class groups of the peasantry. Let us begin 
with characteristically capitalist types of structure which are to be found in 
Poland to much the same extent as individual peasant farmsteads. 

Wherever we have to deal with agriculture based on private ownership of 
the means of production we find class differentiation along proletariat- 
bourgeois lines. This differentiation, which is the same in essence every- 
where, is, however, expressed in different ways in different localities; thus, 
it has its own silhouette which may be seen both in the structure as a whole 
and in the specific characteristics of the various groups. As an example, let 
us compare two villages, one in west-central and the other in east-central 
Poland (see Table 2). 

The differences between the two villages are quite obvious, even as regards 
the most general characteristics. The village of Losiniec has clearly defined 
diametrically opposed groups: the proletariat and the rural capitalist groups. 
In comparison with other parts of the country, the medium peasant group is 
somewhat small, while the small holders group is insignificant. The main 
form of dependence arises from employment, full-time or by the day, of the 
proletariat, and semi-proletariat, on capitalist farms. It is otherwise in the 
village of Dyle. Here the diametrically opposed groups are small. The pre- 
dominant group is that of medium peasants with a clear division into larger 
and smaller medium farms, and, at the same time, into economically stronger 
and weaker farms. The small holders group is exceptionally large. Hired 
labour is not the chief form of dependence, the few instances which exist 
being exclusively on a daily and not a full-time basis. The main form of 
dependence was the corvée based on a rental transaction (lease of land, hiring 
of horses, machines, etc.) or credit and trade transactions; the owners of small 
farms worked on the corvée basis for the owners of the larger medium farms 
and for kulaks'. The gradation of social positions tended to be the same 
division into those who were economically, and not only economically, 
dependent and those who made others dependent on themselves. The essence 
of this dependence was the same, some amount of work for others. Even so, 
there are differences of detail as between the groups of persons dependent 


1. The term ‘kulak farm’ is used here to describe peasant agricultural concerns based on the work of others 
obtained not through the free hire system characteristic of capitalism, but through the corvée, usury, etc., 
that is to say, forms characteristic of the early period of capitalism. 
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TasLe 2. Comparison of class dependence in the villages of Losiniec (Poznan Voivodship) and Dyle (Lublin Voivodship) according to the 
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upon others, and also in the actual forms which such dependence took, 
Each of these villages, taken as a whole, represents, therefore, a different 
type of social rural stratification. 

In comparing two types of rural unit—village and manor lands—the dif. 
ferences are most striking, even if only as regards the most general character. 
istics of social structure. In countries where, as in pre-war Poland, capitalism 
developed in agriculture along Prussian lines,! i.e., by maintaining the lati- 
fundia of the landlords and transforming them into big capitalist agricultural 
enterprises, there is a very noticeable difference between the village and 
the manor; this is a result of the remnants of socage and therefore represents 
the contradictions characterizing the pre-capitalist period. It is not, however, 
this difference that is of interest to us at the moment. Apart from these surviving 
features of socage, the village and the manor form rural units with different 
types of capitalist structure. It is true that in both cases we have a historical 
unit of people engaged in agriculture; in both cases this unit is a definite 
productive entity, one that is productive in varying degrees, but at the same 
time not solely productive. On manor lands, however, we find a total disruption 
of the bond between the ownership of the means of production and direct 
creative labour. The holder of manor lands, like the owner of a large industrial 
enterprise, is most frequently merely an owner who hires employees for the 
direction of the production process as well. The direct producer, the agri- 
cultural worker, does not own any means of production and earns his family’s 
bread solely by selling his labour. The situation is otherwise in the village, 
The village also is a definite productive unit, but here—even in villages with 
so clear a stratification as in the example selected, that of Losiniec—the 
division is not so sharp as in the case of manor lands. Side by side with the 
rural proletariat who do not own any means of production, we have groups 
combining, in varying degrees, direct productive labour with ownership 
of the means of production; these groups are therefore interdependent and in 
conjunction with the rural proletariat they constitute the social entity called 
a ‘village’. 

In comparing manor lands and villages we are not forgetting the differences 
between the various types of structure as they affect individual manor land 
holdings. These differences, however, can be minimized to the extent to 
which the characteristics of pre-capitalist differentiation and the special type 
of dependence inherent therein have left their mark on the various types 
of social stratification in the villages. In addition to differences due to the 
capitalist stratification, there are the elements of capitalist stratification 
(e.g., small gentry-villages, free villages, royal domains, etc.); to a certain 
extent, these elements also have left their mark on the contemporary picture 
of the village social structure. Finally, a distinction must be made between 
certain categories of settlements formed by rural handicraftsmen, journey- 
men, etc. A detailed analysis must further take into account those character- 
istics which endow each individual village with its specific mark and, conse- 
quently, its specific class structure. 

While the foregoing systematic outline of types of social stratification 
in the countryside applies to the capitalist period, it has its importance for 
the study of contemporary Polish villages as well, not only because most of 
them are still a collection of individual peasant families working on their 


1. Cf. V. I. Lenin, The Development of Capitalism in Russia (Works), Warsaw, 1953. Vol. 3, p. 21. 
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own, but also because the present builds on the past and it is impossible to 
study the stratification of a socialized village without reference to the previous 
period. The changes occurring in the rural areas of Poland are taking place 
in villages with a historically defined structure, a fact which has a fundamental 
influence on the differences noticeable today between the various types of 
village. Let us compare the social picture of the village of Losiniec in 1952 
with that of the village of Dyle (see Table 2). It is evident that despite certain 
changes that have occurred—much less sharply defined stratification, less 
employment of labour—the difference in the types of stratification persists. 

In addition, however, to the changes that have occurred in the structure 
of the types of village dating from the capitalist period, new types of village 
have arisen. There has been a broad and, consequently, democratic agrarian 
reform which has eliminated the chief relic of the pre-war capitalist period, 
the manor land holding. A substantial part—over 2.5 million hectares—of 
the former landowners’ estates was distributed among the rural proletariat, 
emi-proletariat and small holders. 

In addition to its effects on the stratification in old villages—a considerable 
reduction in the economically dependent group, and the appearance of a 
soup of ‘medium’ peasants, separate from many points of view, within the 
soup of medium holders—the agrarian reform created a new type of strati- 
fcation in rural units, namely, the newly settled village on the former land- 
lord’s estate. The differences between the group of new medium peasants 
and the old medium farms are shown in Table 3. Generally speaking, the 


TaBLE 3. Old and new medium farms of 4 to 8 hectares in the so-called Transitory 
Western Belt in 1952 





Farms 





Entirely In part Carzvied over 
created by created by from before 
the agrarian the agrarian the agrarian 

reforms reforms reforms 


Item 





Families 

Families without horses 

Cows owned 

Families without machines 

Families gainfully employed 

Families receiving payment in kind 
Days of daily labour hired, per farm 


oO 
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aS 
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village formed by the parcelling of a big estate is a collectivity of former 
agricultural workers who now make up a group of medium peasants, usually 
owning an equal amount of land but little livestock or farm equipment 
and buildings; hence they often use certain means of production jointly 
and set up various forms of mutual assistance. Class polarization is much less 
harp both in villages of this type and in the new group of medium peasants; 
moreover, State policy restricts this process in various ways—prohibition 
on the lease and transfer of land received from the distribution of big estates, 
aid for the weaker farms so created, etc. 

The next type of new rural unit is the village consisting of settlers. Following 
the second world war, Poland recovered a substantial part of her old territory 
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occupied for some years by Germany. These areas were re-settled by Poles, 
One result of the Government’s policy for the creation and support of medium. 
sized farms was to bring into being in these settlers’ villages a quite specific 
form of structure, just as had occurred in villages created by the distribution 
of a big estate. Despite their clearly medium peasant structure, the settlers’ 
villages show signs of the process of class stratification leading towards the 
crystallization of diametrically opposed groups. So far, however, such groups 
are very few and obviously transitory. In the recovered territories, there are, 
besides the settlers’ villages, villages inhabited by an indigenous Polish popu. 
lation. These villages still have a structure with very distinct poles and clearly 
capitalist forms of dependence, such as were characteristic of the village 
before the war. A comparison of settlers’ villages and old villages in the 
recovered territories will be found in Table 4. 


TaBLe 4. Comparison of the class dependence in a village inhabited by an indigenous 
Polish population (Rakow, Glubczyce District), and in a village inhabited by settlers 
(Zieleniec, Strzelin District), 1952 





Families owning 








Landless 
ial we Gee A RS a oak 
Rakow 
Families 96 18 13 25 33 7 
Horses 4! _ — 4 24 13 
Head of livestock 290 I vi 81 160 4! 
Persons 359 61 42 go 140 26 
Persons gainfully employed 69 25 15 15 14 I 
Working for neighbours 12 8 3 I — — 
Families working on a pay- 23 3 5 8 6 I 
ment in kind basis 
Families hiring workers 19 — — 3 II 5 
Days of hired labour 764 -- -- 110 436 218 
ZIELENIEC 
Families 89 — 12 7 69 I 
Horses 117 = — 3 112 2 
Head of livestock 1g! = 4 8 175 4 
Persons 436 — 41 35 351 6 
Persons gainfully employed 45 — 10 9 26 — 
Working for neighbours 2 — 2 -= —- — 
Families working on a pay- 27 — 8 5 14 — 
ment in kind basis 

Families hiring workers 5 ~- I — 4 
Days of hired labour 150 — —- oO 150 





The recovered territories are a particularly interesting subject for strati- 
fication studies. Exceptionally rich opportunities for sociological observation 
are offered by the creation of new villages composed of families from various 
parts of the country. These families, who held a variety of social positions in 
their former villages, brought with them different traditions of work, social 
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outlook and culture and had a wide variety of openings and prospects before 
them. Moreover, the rapid process of collectivization in the villages in these 
territories, and indeed in the villages created by the distribution of the big 
estates, enhances their interest from the sociologist’s point of view. 

Another new type of village is the co-operative farm. Such villages are 
conspicuous for their very definite socialization—albeit in varying degrees— 
of the means of production, their organization in collective farming enter- 
prises, differences in the division of income, etc. Besides differing from the 
villages based on individual farming, the co-operative farms usually differ 
one from another as social entities. Important points in this connexion are 
the type of structure already existing in the village where the co-operative 
farm was established, the procedure followed in establishing the co-operative, 
the experiences it underwent after establishment, and lastly, its relations 
with the old village—in cases where it has omitted to take in all the old village 
families—and with neighbouring villages. There is also the question of the 
increasingly sharp differentiation of social positions within the co-operative 
itself. This problem, as mentioned above, calls for the creation of new categories 
corresponding to the role played by ‘class’ in the study of societies based on the 
private ownership of the means of production. 

The same problem should be examined in relation to State farms. The divi- 
sion of the farm personnel according to ownership of the means of production is 
in this case senseless since such means are socially-owned. There is, however, 
a differentiation of social positions according to functions, education, etc., 
and this calls for research. Although this problem has been included in our 
plan, our study of it has not so far advanced beyond the stage of preliminary 
discussion. 

Mention must finally be made of the differences between the types of 
village stratification. It seems that in villages which are collectivities formed 
of private homesteads the main differences reside in the degree of class strati- 
fication, while in co-operative and State farms they are found in the degree 
to which the means of production have been socialized. The problem of the 
village as a social entity thus crops up once again. Is it possible under the 
socialist system to describe the rural areas as a social entity? Are the differences 
between the peasant members of a co-operative and State farm workers 
merely differences between the parts of a single entity, or are they differences 
between different entities? I believe that having regard to the specific nature 
of the system of agricultural production mentioned above and indeed to 
the historically specific nature of agriculture the rural areas must still be 
viewed as forming a single whole. Moreover, after we have reduced class 
differences to differences in degree of socialization—differences, moreover, 
which are becoming vague as the past recedes—it becomes all the more 
apparent that the rural areas are in fact a social entity. This does not, however, 
eliminate the need for research on the new stratification which is a feature 
of the socialist system and is found in the urban as well as in the rural areas. 


IV 
Thus far, we have dealt with the stratification of individual rural units. 
The problem we have attempted to outline above amounts to the systema- 


tization of the various types of rural stratification in Poland; we have identified 
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the types characteristic of the capitalist era, shown the changes occurring jn 
them during the transition period, and drawn attention to the appearance of 
new types characteristic of the socialist epoch. Thus far, however, we hay 
dealt with individual villages and have tried to sketch out the thesis that 
despite certain specific characteristics revealed ethnologically and by the study of customs, 
the class division in the various territorial units is the same as regards character and 
trend, while the differences in the form in which that division finds expression 
—resulting as they do mainly from the history of the village under considera. 
tion—are above all differences of degree (the crystallization of diametrically 
opposed classes and the prevalence of characteristics surviving from the earlier 
stratification). The basic differences in the class division, however, are 
differences connected not with the specific characteristics of the given village 
—although location, history, ethnic origin, customs, etc., do have a certain 
influence—but rather with the revolutionary transformations of ownership 
relations arising out of the fact that the government expresses the class interests 
of the masses of the working people. The new stratification arises naturally 
on the basis of the old one, a fact which has a decisive influence on the trans. 
formation process. 

All this explains why we have thus far paid less attention to the specific 
characterization of the various class groups in the countryside, and to the 
specific nature of each village’s ethnology and customs; we have preferred to 
concentrate on the delineation of these groups, though when we did study 
their specific nature it was mainly from the point of view of class character- 
istics. This specific nature of class structure in the village of Losiniec was 
typical of west-central Poland. It is clear, therefore, that in stratification 
studies it is not sufficient to analyse individual villages, although they are the 
basic units in which the studies must be conducted; we have to take a larger 
entity, namely, the region, into account. 

An individual village is not simply a collection of farms but a definite 
social entity. The village has a number of characteristics—territorial, ethnic, 
cultural—which define it as an entity. But the most important fact of all is 
that every village is an individual productive entity in which peasant families 
not only live and produce side by side, but also render each other reciprocal services. The 
history of the individual village from its beginning is mainly, though not 
solely, the history of its existence and evolution as a productive entity. But the 
individual village does not develop in a vacuum; its history is intertwined 
with that of other villages. It is not a self-sufficient productive entity, but is 
linked with other rural and urban population units. The economic associations 
between the various units are chiefly associations between ethnic entities of 
earlier origin. Within these territorial, ethnic, economic and cultural entities 
there are stratification processes which create both the structure of the indi- 
vidual units and the structure of the whole which they comprise. During the 
capitalistic era, these units were combined to form a greater whole, the nation. 
And yet, in every country, differences subsist between the various territories, 
provinces or regions. 

Stratification studies cannot therefore be restricted to delineating and 
analysing the types of social structure in the various units, but must bring 
to light and explain the differences as regards social structure between the 
various regions and, also, the differences between the country as a whole and 
other countries. 

The region is a social entity of historic origin. The division of the country 
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into regions is not identical to the administrative division,! except in cases 
where the various administrative units happen at the same time to be regions. 
(Administrative entities are not, of course, devoid of historic significance, but 
their boundaries are most often mere survivals.) The boundaries between 
the various regions are sociological, as, consequently, are the boundaries 
between entities, which are also divided by the specific nature of their stratifi- 
cation. As an example, let us compare the regions in which the villages pre- 
viously discussed are situated (Table 5). We shall then see that either region 


TABLE 5. Comparison of the west-central and east-central regions 





West-central [East-central 
Item region region 





Percentage of land held by: 
State farms 16.0 3.2 
Co-operative farms 8.0 1.8 
Small peasant farms 5-3 12.5 
Medium peasant farms 39.4 63.5 
Kulak farms 31.3 18.6 
Percentage of total number of private farms:? 
Small peasant farms 39-9 34-4 
Medium peasant farms 47-4 58.8 
Kulak farms 13.7 6.8 
Percentage of kulak farms:* 
Employing full-time hired hands 19.0 8.0 
Receiving payment in kind 36.0 24.0 
Number of days of hired labour per farm hiring labour 162.0 114.0 


1. Figures for 1953. 
2, Figures for 1950. 
3. Figures for 1952. 





exhibits certain characteristics of the villages in question. But these are not 
the only characteristics, since the regional characteristics comprise such 
factors as the percentage of the population not engaged in agriculture (size 
of the urbanized units), the proportionate importance of the various type of 
rural unit (old and new villages, co-operative farms and State farms), the 
typical trends of agricultural production, the typical agricultural economy, 
the level of the productive potential, the corresponding labour productivity 
and, of course, the ethnic and cultural characteristics, etc. 

While our field research has been limited to individual villages, we have 
based our further studies (analysis of materials) on comparisons between 
individual regions. The individual village is too small a unit to enable us to 
isolate the essential characteristics, the real laws; the whole country, on 
the other hand, is too differentiated an entity for these laws to appear in 
sufficiently clear form. Only an analysis of the stratification in regions gives a 
picture of rural stratification over the whole country that is clear and concrete 
and at the same time sufficiently general. Proceeding from the study of indivi- 
dual villages, we first investigated the individual regions; then, within these 


t Cf. Leopold von Wiese, ‘Demgemass deckt sich auch unser soziologischer Begriff Provinz keineswegs mit dem 
Staate—und Verwaltungsrechtlichen’, Munich and Leipzig, 1928, p. 3. 
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regions, we attempted to determine the various class groups in the rural area; 
and the specific nature of the entity they compose. Determination of the group; 
brings us back to the problem already raised: what are they? Are they social 
entities in the sense of collections of families with one and the same social 
position, or are they entities bound together by links of which the individuak 
comprising them are aware? 

From our studies, we are satisfied that there are grounds for stating that 
a sense of distinction exists between the various class groups in rural areas, 
These are grounds resting on common interests. Within the various villages, 
the feeling of social differentiation is unmistakably apparent in each group, 
while community of interest is clear for every group member. In the regions 
and in the country as a whole, the class awareness of the various groups is 
expressed in the existence of economic, social and political organizations set 
up to work for the common interests of their members. Whereas territorial, 
ethnic and other groups—villages, regions or countries—are an entity within 
which there is a class division expressed in the differentiation of the peasantry 
into class groups, the economic, political and other organizations are social 
creations reflecting the degree of class consciousness of the various class 
groups. That is why stratification studies cannot be limited to a statement of 
class differentiation or of its specific nature, insofar as concerns territory, or 
ethnological and other factors; the statement must also embrace the organiza- 
tions set up to serve the interests of the various class groups. Such studies 
cannot, of course, be conducted by merely recording economic facts; nor can 
they be carried out without some knowledge of the class structure. They must, 
moreover, always bear in mind the processes taking place in the closed struc- 
ture—the disintegration or genesis of class groups, their growth as separate 
groups changes in the links with other groups, etc. The best basis for detecting 


such processes is to keep a record of economic facts and changes in the economic 
situation of the various groups. Economics must therefore continue to be used 
for the study of further problems of rural stratification, i.e., those connected 
with the acquisition of knowledge of the fundamental processes which shape 
the social structure of the rural areas in the period under consideration. 


V 


Under capitalism, class differentiation in the rural areas follows the bourgeois- 
proletariat line. This process creates both a number of class groups within 
the peasantry and transitory groups between the peasantry and the urban 
population. The numerical strength of the rural proletariat, the concentration 
of the means of production and labour in capitalist agricultural enterprises, 
the forms of class dependence, the position of the handicrafts and non-agricul- 
tural enterprises in the rural areas, gainful employment outside agriculture, 
and the exodus to the towns, are characteristics which provide evidence of the 
degree of class differentiation in rural areas. 

In the conditions prevailing during the transition period, the stratification 
of the rural areas is only partly due to the process—connected with private 
forms of ownership of the means of production—of class differentiation in the 
direction of agricultural proletariat and rural bourgeoisie coupled with 
technical progress, a process which incidentally is due to a phenomenon charac- 
teristic of the transition period in Poland, namely, the creation of more 
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middle-sized farms. Nor does it result solely from the emergence of non- 
agricultural trades arising out of the peasant’s productive work. It is also 
the product of the new process of collectivization in rural areas, one that is 
inherent inthenew conditions. Stratification studies must bring out the essence, 
the forms and the tempo of each of the processes, as well as the factors which 
influence the shaping of them. 

As regards the old process of class differentiation, our studies are mainly 
concerned with the differences occurring in connexion with the agrarian 
reform, the expansion of socialist industry and the State’s agrarian policy. 
Speaking generally, the agrarian reform in contemporary Poland—as in other 
people’s democracies—have substantially strengthened the middle peasantry, 
particularly the group of medium farmers; they have, on the other hand, 
reduced numerically the diametrically opposed groups, and weakened the 
capitalist type of dependence. Moreover, a group of new medium-sized farms 
has arisen, weaker economically but tending to develop various forms of co- 
operation, one that has been weaned from the old forms of class dependence 
and is ready to embrace collective forms of farming. 

The expansion of socialist industry has created incentives and opportunities 
for increasing productivity and for strengthening the various groups econo- 
mically. It has also opened up broad opportunities of gainful employment 
for the rural population. At the same time, in an economically underdeveloped 
country, such as Poland was before the war, rapid industrial development has 
placed on the rural areas a heavy burden which has tended to weaken some 
of the peasant farms. In these conditions, there is a possibility that class differ- 
entiation may become more accentuated in the rural areas. The main trend 
will probably be for the various groups to grow either stronger or weaker, accord- 
ing to the ratio of production increase incentives—supplies to the rural areas, 
profitable prices, etc.—to the burden on the rural areas. The rural stratifica- 
tion resulting from the development of industry would quickly give rise to 
new diametrically opposed groups of capitalists and proletarians were it not 
for the policy of the State which seeks to prevent the occurrence of such a 
situation by differentiating incentives and burdens. Moreover, the very fact 
of the development of industry opens up, for the economically weak groups, 
the way to the towns. 

The process of the formation of urbanized rural population groups (see 
Table 6, which shows the changes in the social structure of the village of 
Losiniec) has three aspects: first, a considerable flow of population, especially 
young people, from the rural areas; secondly, changes in gainful employment, 
which becomes full-time and takes the form of employment not with neigh- 
bours but in an industrial enterprise; and thirdly, the appearance in the rural 
areas of groups not engaged in agriculture. The changes in gainful employment 
are particularly noticeable. They constitute the basis for the appearance of 
anew group—new, that is, in Polish conditions—of worker-peasants, i.e., 
peasants working full-time outside their own farms, generally in industry, 
and at the same time keeping on their farms. The group of worker-peasants is, 
of course, a transition group from which in the future will emerge urban 
workers, i.e., those leaving the countryside as soon as urban housing condi- 
tions permit and becoming reclassified in their new trade, and co-operative 
farmers, as soon as the establishment of collective farms provides agri- 
culturally-minded worker-peasants with an assurance that they will be 
able to keep their families by farm work. 
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Taste 6. The village of Losiniec in three different years 





Landless Families owning 
Total 4 ‘was 0.25 to 2 to sto roto 15 ha 
.25 ha. 2ha 5 ha toha 15 ha. or mor 








Number of families 1934 27 8 22 
1948 19 5 
1952 3 5 26 


Persons of working age 1934 45 17 
1948 36 19 
1952 7 13 


Persons gainfully em- 1934 + 
ployed full-time 1948 3 
1952 3 


Working for neigh- 1934 
bours 1948 
1952 


Gainfully employed 1934 
from time to time 1948 
1952 


Working for neigh- 1934 
bours 1948 
1952 


Farms working on pay- 1934 
ments in kind basis 1948 
1952 


Number of days worked 1934 
as payment in kind 1948 
1952 


Days hire of daily 1934 1 618 1 368 
labourers 1948 1 035 . 625 
1952 467 403 





The third process is collectivization. The objective basis of this process 
is clear from various facts: the trend of manpower away from the countryside, 
the necessity of applying such modern technology as is more profitable in 
large agricultural enterprises and not infrequently altogether impossible on 
small individual farms, and an increased demand for farm produce. At the 
same time, the dependent groups strive to free themselves, a factor which 
rallies the support of the social forces in favour of collective farming. The 
process of collectivization involved in these changes taken as a whole is itself 
an essential subject for study. The most natural and the easiest road for the 
peasant is the gradual growth of elements of co-operation in various aspects 
of his farming, the creation of groups based on the economic co-operation of 
associations, groups and co-operatives, the appearance of various forms of 
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collective ownership, and finally, the aggregation of the means of production 
and the organization of producers’ co-operatives. In this way, it is possible 
steadily to improve the well-being of the rural family and to increase produc- 
tivity, and it is possible to make use of and, at the same time, restrict the small 
producers’ capitalist tendencies. This process is of course possible only when the 
economic strengthening of the basic class groups is the dominating tendency 
in the class differentiation of the individual peasants. When the dominating 
tendency is to weaken these groups, co-operative farming may induce farm 
owners to try this means of avoiding bankruptcy, and in that case it does not 
produce the expected economic effects but rather strengthens the centrifugal 
tendencies among co-operative farmers. 

The study of the processes shaping the social structure of the rural areas 
during the transition period must take into account the specific nature of the 
conditions in the various regions and rural units; it cannot be restricted 
toa record of the economic aspects. The integration of the new and old groups 
of medium farmers, the process of selection in the worker-peasant group, the 
new relations—-new as regards form—between those who are dependent and 
those who impose dependence on others, the social characteristics of the various 
types of groups based on-collective co-operation, the integration in the group of 
co-operative farmers, etc., are all reflected at many points in the village 
economy, customs, culture, etc. It is, however, the changes in the class situation 
which give to social change its basic outline, as is proved by the observation 
of economic facts. Moreover, unless we know the development trends of a 
worker-peasant farm, its natural products and cash position, the labour situa- 
tion, means of production, investment, credit and commodity relations, 
economic dependence on other farms, etc., it is impossible to detect the selec- 
tion process among worker-peasants and to explain the changes in other 
aspects of their social life. Hence, scientific studies provide not only a basis for 
observing the essential characteristics of the process but also the key to under- 
standing it as a whole. 

To sum up, we regard rural stratification studies as covering the following 
points: 

1, The definition of the basic term ‘social class’, commonly used in stratifica- 
tion studies. 

. The delineation in rural areas of the basic class groups which taken together 
form the main gradation of social position among the peasantry and hence 
the determination of the main characteristics of the peasantry as a social 
entity and of the groups comprising that entity. 

. The systematization of the types of stratification in the various rural units 
and regions, and hence the determination of the specific nature of the rural 
social structure. 

4. Familiarization with the main processes shaping this structure and the 

laws governing the trend of such processes. 

The study of these rural stratification problems requires the recording and 
analysis of economic facts, first and foremost. Nevertheless, this method, 
while enabling us to observe the main elements of stratification, must be 
supplemented, if we want to have an all-round picture of the problems under 
investigation, by studies of social activity, customs and culture. The method 
of economic analysis in stratification studies is, therefore, of fundamental 
importance, but does not suffice by itself. 





II. METHODS AND RESULTS 


THE INDIVIDUAL INQUIRY CARD AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF RESEARCH INTO THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
PERSONNEL OF A WORK ESTABLISHMENT 


J. Ma tanowski, A. SARAPATA and S. SzOsTKIEWICZ 


INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION 


Volume VII of the transactions of the Third World Congress of Sociology 

contains an article by Professor J. Hochfeld, ‘On the Programme of Research 

on the Formation of New Worker Milieus in People’s Poland’. This research 
was begun at the end of 1955, and is being conducted by the Social Research 

Centre of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 

The Motorcar Factory (abbreviated FSO) in Warsaw has been selected a 
the first object of research. The FSO is, according to Polish standards, a large 
production establishment which was built and commenced output during the 
Six-Year Plan (1950-1955), i.e., in a period of intense industrialization. Such 
factories as this were almost non-existent in Polish industry in the inter-war 
years. The FSO was built in a suburb of Warsaw which was not formerly 
an industrial centre. Its personnel now numbers some 6,400; but 9,500 per- 
sons have in fact passed through the factory during the relatively shor 
period of its operation. Only a small part of the FSO personnel is composed 
of qualified specialists in motorcar production. The majority are workers from 
other branches of industry, or beginners, a large proportion of them young 
people. The various difficulties accompanying the rapid development of 
industry in Poland were particularly accentuated at the FSO. These are 
entirely different from those encountered today in highly industrialized 
capitalist countries. 

In the midst of these specific difficulties at FSO, a milieu typical of the new 
Polish working class is being formed. Young peasants, men and women, are 
becoming industrial workers; qualified workers and technicians are gaining 
promotion by acquiring professional qualifications, habits and production 
skills. They are developing a new consciousness dictated by the new way of 
life and by a variety of interacting influences. In a word, it is a ‘melting 
pot’ of a specific period of socialist industrialization in what is, economically, 
a relatively backward country. 

From among the various themes which might be covered in a sociological 
analysis of the processes occurring in such a ‘melting pot’ (and which were 
dealt with in the article by Professor Hochfeld mentioned above), the Social 
Research Centre of the Polish Academy of Sciences has selected the following 
six themes: 

1. Study of the personnel structure under the headings of sex, age, geographic 
and social origin, education, previous training and current vocational 
training, family status, political activity, social and professional advance- 
ment, etc. 
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2, Study of patterns of social advancement. 
3, Study of the ideology of working-class youth. 

. Study of the problems raised by working class ownership: to what extent 
and under what conditions the factory personnel—as a specific social 
group—is prepared to think and act as a co-manager and co-owner of the 
factory. 

. Study of the residents in the House of the Young Worker considered as a 
group. 

5, Study of the workers’ reception of culture. 

Analogous research concerning the personnel of an old textile factory in Lodz 
has been undertaken by another team from the Research Centre, and it is 
also intended to carry out research in several other workers’ milieus in Poland. 

Structural research has been given an important place in the Research 
Centre’s programme because it is believed that a number of interesting corre- 
lations may be obtained thereby which may serve as fundamental guiding 
lines in other research on the same kind of collectivity, and will perhaps threw 
light on certain more general dynamic laws which are at work in such collec- 
tivities. 

We have chosen to use for the purposes of our structural research indivi- 
dual classified cards on which data are entered for each member of the FSO 
personnel, both present and former employees. The term applied to these is 
structure or individual inquiry cards. The present article describes the cards 
as a research tool and attempts to indicate what sort of answers we expect to 
obtain after the data have been collected and have undergone appropriate 
statistical processing. 


SOURCE—DESCRIPTION OF THE STRUCTURE OR INDIVIDUAL INQUIRY CARD 


The importance of data on personnel structure for all research on the formation 
of new workers’ milieus has already been mentioned. Therefore, in view of the 
exceptionally rich source of information which we have accidentally at our 
disposal, it has been decided to collect as much information as possible on 
various subjects by means of the structure card. 

Our source of information is constituted by the personal folders kept on 
file by the factory administration. These concern all persons either at present 
employed or applying for employment in the factory and contain all documents 
subsequently submitted during the period of employment. 

The most valuable documents for our purposes are: the biography written 
by each worker or employee, and the application form. The folder also contains 
copies of the work contract, notices of appointment and promotion, transfers, 
documents concerning longer service trips, changes of function, release from 
work and termination of work, changes in work status and comments on the 
above. Documents on professional and health characteristics of the worker or 
employee are also held in these folders. 

In view of the quantity of data they provide and their authenticity, these 
personal folders constitute an excellent source of data required for the structure 
cards. The cards take the form of questionnaires upon which data from the 
personal folders and occasionally from other sources are entered. The struc- 
ture card thus becomes in a sense the social certificate of an FSO worker or 
employee. 
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A facsimile of the structure card, revised in the light of initial test investiga. 
tions, is appended to this article. 

The card is printed on two sides and contains 54 numbered. headings and 
three unnumbered headings for information not adapted to statistical compu- 
tation. Under each number is given (a) the title of the heading; (b) the num. 
ber; (c) a space for the inscription of the symbol for the contents, and (d) a 
space for the inscription of a statistical symbol. 

Each card is provided with an order-number (in the upper right-hand corner 
of the first page), preceded by the letter ‘P’ or ‘N’, as well as the number of the 
personal folder of the worker or employee. The letter ‘P’ indicates workers or 
employees employed in the factory as of 30 June 1956; ‘N’ indicates those 
formerly employed. The ‘N’ and ‘P’ cards are also differentiated by colour 
and by certain headings not applicable being ruled out by a dotted line. The 
‘P’ cards will be filled out for all those at present employed, and the ‘N’ cards 
only for a sample population. 

The order of headings is not arbitrary, but is conditional upon two require- 
ments: (a) easy entry of data; (b) ease of classification by problems. Easily 
legible abbreviations have been adopted for these entries, simplified by classi- 
fying the data so as to reduce the number of possible kinds of answers under 
each heading to two or three categories. 

To facilitate statistical computation, the data are given numerical symbols 
after which they are transferred onto machine cards. 

For filling out the individual cards, a special key and detailed instruc- 
tions have been drawn up which it is unnecessary to describe here. We shall 
give rather examples of how certain headings are filled out, taking the occasion 
to point out certain problems to which the data under these headings can 
provide answers. 


Heading 3—Social Origin 


In his personal application the worker or employee is required to define his 
social origin according to the class to which his parents belonged. The applica- 
tion provides for the following classes of social origin: working class, peasant, 
professional or white-collar worker, other. 

Following the above classification, the data are transferred to the structure 
card, after being checked and compared with the information given in the 
application and the biography. 

Heading 3 (and Headings 5, 6, 25 and 28) provide basic information pertain- 
ing to the sources of recruitment among the working class. Taken with 
Heading 2 (year of birth), they provide a description of the characteristic 
changes occurring in the sources of recruitment. 


Heading 4—Class Status 


This heading concerns the social status of the worker or employee himself 
(and not of his parents) immediately before beginning employment at the FSO. 
The data are drawn from the corresponding heading of the personal applica- 
tion. The classification of class status is the same as that under Heading 3. It 
comprises four categories: worker, peasant, professional and white-collar 
worker, other. 

The data given under Headings 3 and 4 enable us to investigate, 
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among other things, inter-generation changes in the social milieu of the 
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= Headings 5, 6, 7—Real Estate of the Worker or Employee, of his Parents and of his 

> num. | Parents-in-Law 

I (d) a The information pertaining to the property status of the worker or employee 

sini and of his family is designed mainly to provide a better description of the 

08 the environment from which he stems. 

kers or p 

those [| Heading 8—Education 

2 os Education data are drawn from the personal application as well as from other 

a ards | documents in the personal folder, such as the biography, school certificates, etc. 

The classification includes the following categories of education: elementary 

quire- school, general education secondary school, non-technical higher school, 

Easily fp sic vocational school, secondary vocational school and higher technical 

vie school. To indicate completion of studies at a given school the abbreviation 

under & {or that type of school is used. Where studies were not completed, the letter ‘n’ 
is added, immediately after the abbreviation. Below the heading is entered 

mbol & ‘te highest standard of school attended. For graduates of a higher school, the 
year of graduation is given. 

sities Despite the great variety of school systems which have been in force in 


: shall § Poland in the course of the past few decades, this classification has proved 
to be sufficient. It provides adequate information as to the type of education 


: pis each worker or employee has received. 

Heading 9—Present Category of the Worker or Employee 

This heading is filled in according to the uniform classification of workers 
ne his | 224 employees established by the Central Statistical Office for all industrial 
plica- establishments in Poland. The classification subdivides workers and employees 
asant, into the following categories: workers, engineering and technical personnel, 

administration, service, guards. The entry concerns present work status and the 
cture. | “ta will be of use for investigation concerning the advancement of workers or 
n the & ‘™ployees and of the stratification of the personnel. 


rtain- Headings 10-14——The Family Situation 


<— The data under these headings come in part from the personal application 
and in part from other documents. They are useful as auxiliary material for 
the investigation of the material situation of the workers and employees for 
consideration of their advancement, and in relation to problems of the 
stabilization of personnel. 

mself 

FSO. § Headings 25-29—Occupation of Parents and of the Spouse 

oe The data here are drawn from the personal application and from the bio- 

ollar § St4phy. The following classification of occupations has been adopted: 
1. Workers, other manual employees, apprentices, cottage industry workers, 

gate, domestic servants, shop salesmen, lower grade state functionaries (with 
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the exception of the military, policemen, militiamen and forest guards), 

. Individual peasants, peasants—members of co-operative farms. 

. Artisans working individually. 

. Artisans—members of work co-operatives. 

Owners or co-owners of banking, industrial and servicing establishments, 

merchants. 

. Salaried white-collar workers, liberal professions, teachers, scientific 
workers, artists, engineers and technicians not managing their own enter- 
prises. 

7. Supported by the family. 

8. Unemployed. 

g. Other. 

This classification will be of use in supplying information on the social milieu 

from which the workers and employees come, and also changes within these 

environments and the contacts between them. 


nH oPpowrn 


Headings 31-38—Professional Experience and Ways of Influx and Promotion of 
Workers and Employees 


Data here are taken from the personal application, the biography and other 
auxiliary sources. The entries under Heading 31 cover the period between the 
beginning of the first professional work to the moment of filing the application 
for employment at the FSO. These data describe the vocational training and 
production experience of the members of the personnel, and also throw light 
on the problem of stability in the trade and of fluctuation of cadres. Entries 
under Headings 32 and 33 describe the geographical recruitment of cadres, 
Entries under Headings 34-38 indicate methods of promotion of FSO workers 
and employees. The comparison of these data with those pertaining to educa- 
tion, vocational training and social and geographical origin could be of 
particular interest. 


Headings 40-46—Causes of the Fluctuation of the Personnel 


The data here are drawn from the documents contained in the personal 
folders. Reasons for filing applications for release from work and other reasons 
for terminating work contracts with the FSO (except death) are entered under 
Headings 41, 43 and 46, according to the following classification: 
1. Low wages. 
. Lack of suitable flat. 
. Illness. 
Family considerations. 
. Unsuitable working hours. 
. Excessive distance from home to the place of work. 
. Unsuitable kind of work, bad organization of work. 
Other reasons for filing the application for release. 
. Discharged. 
. Drafted into the army. 
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Headings 47-51—On-the-Fob Training at FSO 


Completion of education and specialized on-the-job training is an important 
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element in the formation of the personnel at FSO. Data on this subject, 
particularly if compared with the data pertaining to social milieu, age, sex, 
length of work, previous education and specialized training, throw an 
interesting light on the problem of promotion. The personal folders contain 
adequate material to enable Headings 47-51 to be filled out. 


S0ME LINES OF RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN WITH THE AID OF THE STRUCTURE CARD 


The structure card is, above all, an instrument for the investigation of certain 
mass processes. The establishment of given correlations and number rela- 
tionships should define the direction of development of the phenomena under 
investigation, their mutual connexions as well as certain causes of their 
existence. The results will serve in addition as an initial control, and 
as comparative material for further research into processes occurring in newly 
evolving workers’ milieus. 

By way of example, let us describe several lines of research which might be 
conducted on the basis of data obtained by means of the structure card. 


The Formation of a New Working Class 


The interest in Poland in the development of a new working class and in 
the processes of its formation is understandable. The rate and scope of this 
development present a unique occasion for formulating sociological generaliza- 
tions. The following information is presented in support of this statement: 

Despite the war losses among the population, there has been in Poland a 
tremendous growth of employment in industry: in 1937, there were only 
858,800 employed; 1,736,000 in 1949; 2,580,300 in 1954, and 2,695,600 
in 1955. These figures testify to the intensive development of industry in the 
Polish People’s Republic and, at the same time, give evidence of great and 
sudden population shifts. 

The greatest increase in employment took place in the building industry, 
and in the metal industry, which is of special interest for our report. 

According to the data of the Central Statistical Office, employment in the 
metal industry (taken jointly with employment in the precision instruments and 
the optical industry) was as follows: 131,400 in 1937; 287,200 in 1949; 550,200 
in 1954; 525,400 in 1955. Of particular significance here is the almost 
twofold increase in employment during the period of the Six-Year Plan 
(1950-1955). 

The rapid growth of employment in industry, which began immediately 
after the establishment of the People’s Republic in Poland, liquidated the 
acute problem of unemployment which had existed in pre-war Poland. As 
early as 1948, i.e., even before the initiation of the Six-Year Plan, the number 
of posts available, as noted by the employment offices, exceeded the number of 
those seeking work. In view of the fact that even in 1948 there was no longer a 
reserve army of unemployed workers, habitually composed of people belonging 
more or less stably to the working class, the sharp increase of employment in 
industry was accounted for by people who had not so far belonged to the 
working class. The question thus arises to what degree the metal industry, 
with which we are concerned, augmented its cadres by non-qualified elements 
coming directly from the countryside, or by youths and women from towns, 
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and to what degree it filled its personnel requirements with workers from other 
branches of industry having different professional qualifications. 

The fact that the countryside is one of the main reservoirs of industrial 
manpower raises immediately a number of questions. What rural people are 
seeking work in industry? Are they only young people, or are there also older 
ones? Are they only men, or also women? Does industry absorb exclusively 
small holders and agricultural workers, or also more well-to-do peasants? 
Is industrial employment sought by those coming from families settled on 
inherited land, or also (and to what extent) by resettlers? What is the type 
and location of industrial establishment employing inhabitants from the 
immediate vicinity, and what establishments are drawing people en masse from 
distant regions? 

Questions of a different type should also be asked in conjunction with these, 
To what extent do those coming from the countryside find employment in 
specialized industrial establishments, without previous preparation and 
training? To what extent must they first pass through ‘intermediary stages’ 
(schooi, handicrafts practice in other branches of industry)? Finally, what 
is the influence of all this advancement? The answer to these questions with 
regard to the Motorcar Factory (FSO) chosen as an example is to be found by 
analysing the results of the research conducted with the aid of the structure 
card. 

The great growth of employment in industry during the period of the Six- 
Year Plan was influenced by three factors: the expansion of old establishments 
functioning in pre-war Poland, the taking over and running of establishments 
in the Regained Territories, and the construction and putting into production 
of entirely new establishments. Of these three groups, the new establishment is 
typica! in the metal industry. To this group belong the Lenin Metallurgical 
Works in Nowa Huta, near Cracow, the lorry factories in Starachowice and 
Lublin, the motor-cycle factories in Warsaw and Szczecin. The Motorcar 
Factory in Warsaw (FSO) also belongs to this group. 

During the period of the Six-Year Plan, economists and sociologists had 
very special conditions to study in Poland. In many places, large and com- 
pletely new industrial projects were arising, for production often of a highly 
specialized character and of a kind for which there was no precedent in the 
history of Polish industry, or had been unknown at least in that region of the 
country. At first, they had at their disposal small numbers of qualified techni- 
cians and workers; as time went on, they began to receive a certain number of 
trained graduates from vocational schools, but who had no _ practical 
experience. The young people from the countryside, for the most part, lacked 
qualifications. There was also a great influx of workers of all possible qualifica- 
tions, often fundamentally different from those required for the particular kind 
of production of the factory in question. Given the conditions of full employ- 
ment and the shortage of qualified cadres, it was wellnigh impossible to build 
up a properly qualified personnel. Thus, of necessity, production started with 
a personnel composed for the most part of unqualified people, and on-the-job 
vocational training was organized. 

It was impossible under such conditions to prevent a great fluctuation of 
cadres, which became a serious problem in the national economy. Workers 
seeking better working conditions and higher wages not only move from one 
establishment to another but also often change branches and trades. 

Despite these difficulties, the new industrial projects completed their 
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personnel and began production. People belonging to various classes and 
social strata, of various intellectual levels, of various cultural traditions, 
of different geographical origin, formed vast concentrations of the new working 
class. 

The investigation of this process of the formation of concentrations of the 
new working class consists above all in studying the social profile of the per- 
sonnel from various points of view, establishing dominant characteristics 
and seeking links between the previous life of the workers and their new profes- 
sional career. If we can arrive at links from which it is possible to eliminate 
to a certain degree the influence of chance factors, we may consider this 
investigation as a success. 

The initial research which has been carried out and which was aimed, 
above all, at devising a technique for work with the structure card, provided 
initial orientation data on the milieu and structure of the FSO personnel. 
These data are not absolutely valid, nonetheless they indicate already certain 
tendencies of the structure of the population investigated. 

The FSO personnel is characterized by a great preponderance of youth. 
Some 60 per cent are under 30 years of age; more than a quarter are below 
20 years of age. This fact that in the new industrial establishments a vast 
majority of the workers are young is the outcome of several factors: greater 
freedom of young people to dispose of their own lives; the facility of finding 
work in a new establishment; the attraction of city life, and the desire not to 
remain tied to the land. 

As regards the social origin of the personnel (workers and engineering and 
administrative personnel), three basic environments are represented: workers, 
63 per cent; peasants, 23 per cent, and professionals and white-collar workers, 
8 per cent. Our investigation shows also that among the parents of our sample 
population 20 per cent have farms, which roughly corresponds to the per- 
centage of workers and employees of peasant origin, while the data on social 
status of the worker or employce as defined by himself immediately before 
starting work at the FSO show a considerable preponderance of the worker 
element (67 per cent) and of the professional and white-collar elements 
(26 per cent) over the peasant element (5 per cent). 

These figures point to great inter-class mobility and a clear direction of 
social shifts: from the peasant class to the working class and from the peasant 
class to the professionals and white-collar workers, either directly, or indirectly 
after passing through the working class. 

As regards the level of the qualifications of the personnel, some light is 


_ shed by the data pertaining to education obtained in the sample investigation. 


More than 40 per cent of the sample population has not been educated beyond 
elementary school (many not having completed school) ; only 35 per cent have 
an education higher than the lowest grade (three classes) vocational school. 
This low standard is undoubtedly connected with the possibility open to young 
se of finding relatively well-paid work, even with the weakest quali- 

cations. 

The above data are presented solely as an illustration. Research on the basis 
of complete material will alone enable us to obtain data which will allow a 
detailed analysis to be made. 
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Problems pertaining to Inter-generation Changes 


Problems of inter-generation changes are of particular interest to us. With 
the aid of the structure card, we want to find out how the revolutionary change; 
occurring in the social structure of our country are reflected at the FSO; we 
want to see the scope and study the mechanism of the formation of the ney 
working class and of the new classes of administrative and technical worker. 
We want to compare the evolution of the life of the younger generation with 
that of the older generation and, among other things, investigate the causal 
relationship between the education of the children of the FSO workers and 
employees and the origin and education of their parents. 

During the sample investigation we studied certain questions pertaining to 
the problem of inter-generation changes: origins of the technical and adminis. 
trative workers of the FSO, classified by age groups; change in the degree of 
education of the FSO worker. 

The results obtained for the sample population are as follows: the technical 
and administrative workers at the FSO are recruited mainly from the following 
three social groups; the intelligentsia, the workers and the peasants. These 
three sources supply technical and administrative workers to the FSO to 
differing degrees, and their part in the creation of the intelligentsia varies 
considerably in different age groups. Sample results point to a steady, strong 
increase in the part taken by peasants in the formation of cadres of technical 
and administrative workers. Comparing workers and employees born in the 
years 1935-1939 with those born in 1885-1889, we find that the number of 
technical and administrative workers of peasant origin in FSO increased 
threefold. This increase in the percentage of peasant origin among the 
intelligentsia was accompanied by a drop in the percentage of worker 
origin. 

As concerns inter-generation changes in the education of workers, the 
results of sample research point to a radical drop in the number among the 
younger age groups not having completed elementary school, as well as toa 
rapid increase in the number of workers possessing vocational education. 

We would draw attention here to two methodological points: first, in 
comparing the class status of the son with that of the father we have at our 
disposal data concerning the class situation of the son and father at variow 
times. For example, in addition to Heading 3, which concerns the class status 
of the parents without further precision, the structure card contains more 
precise headings, for example, 25-26: ‘Occupation of the father until 1939), 
‘Last occupation of the father after 1945’. This and other headings make it 
possible to avoid errors in measuring inter-generation changes, and also to 
investigate intra-generation mobility. Secondly, in investigating problems 
of social mobility, careful attention should be given to the fact that the social 
structure of our country is undergoing radical changes, that the numerical 
ratios between classes, as well as between professional groups and posts, is also 
changing, and there is an urgent need for working out and using various scales 
of measurement of social mobility. 


x 


The Problem of Fluctuation of Personnel 


During the six years of existence of the FSO, nearly 16,000 workers and 
employees have been hired and some 9,500 released from work. On the 
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basis of initial research we can state that the data obtained with the aid of 

the structure cards will to a considerable degree bring to light the character 

and sources of this fluctuation. 

The problems which we think will be partly clarified with the aid of the 

structure cards are the following: 

1, What are the characteristic features of the former FSO workers and 
employees and what distinguishes them from the remaining personnel, 
i.e., from the workers and employees currently employed? What are the 
connexions between the workers and employees withdrawing from the FSO 
and their age, sex, marital status, education, length of work, social origin 
and class status? Is, for example, the current opinion correct, to the effect 
that young people are more on the move than older people, that workers or 
employees who are unmarried move more easily than those who are 
married, that qualified workers of urban origin are characterized by 
greater mobility than unqualified workers of the same origin? We wish to 
investigate the influence exercised by the first paid job of those included in 
our study on their subsequent professional career; the connexion between 
the system of wages and the raising of professional qualifications and 
increase of mobility in a given trade, and the connexion between change 
of work establishment and change of trade. 

The above questions are also being applied to the workers and employees 
currently employed at the FSO. 

Both groups of FSO workers and employees, current and former, are 
further being investigated from the point of view of internal fluctuation, 
ie., their mobility within the FSO (information here being drawn from 
Headings 34-38). The connexions between the external and internal fluc- 
tuations would also be interesting to investigate. 

.A second group of problems concerns the causes of workers’ and 
employees’ withdrawing from the FSO. What are the causes of this 
phenomenon? What is the connexion between workers’ withdrawing from 
the FSO and their status? To what extent can the co-efficient of external 
and internal fluctuation of the personnel serve as a criterion for the better 
organization of the establishment, as a reflexion of general social conditions 
(for example, the great absorption capacity of the labour market, the low 
average wages), as an expression of the needs of the various groups of the 
personnel? 

. With the aid of the structure card we shall obtain precise data concerning 
a problem strictly connected with that of the fluctuation of cadres, length 
of work. The data pertaining to length of work will enable an investigation 
to be made of the so-called ‘core’ personnel, i.e., the group which is most 
strongly linked to the establishment, owing to the length of work and the 
qualifications of its members. In this connexion, we asked the following 
questions: Into what groups can the personnel of the FSO be divided 
according to length of work at the FSO? What are the characteristic features 
of these groups? Who constitute the so-called ‘core’ personnel? 

The problem of the fluctuation of personnel has not as yet been tackled in any 

way in Poland, despite the fact that it is one of the central economic and social 

problems. It is hoped in future to link our research in this field with research 
into personnel attitudes, and particularly attitudes to work. 

Although small place has been given in our initial research to the problems 

of fluctuation, we have built up a classification of causes of filing applications 
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for release from work in the FSO (viz., p. 216), and reached certain working 
hypotheses. 


Orientation of the length of work at the FSO for the population ‘P’ and the popula- 
tien ‘N’ (viz., p. 216). 





Percentage of persons who worked at the FSO the following number of months 





Population Up to 6 6-12 12-36 More than 36 





‘1 Il 23 $7 
‘N’ 48 19 28 





Family Milieu 


With the data obtained from the structure card, we are investigating changes in 
the family milieu of the workers and employees of the factory. 

In this case, we define family milieu as the social status of the parents, the 
spouse and the parents-in-law, which, together with the status of the person 
being investigated, decides the place of the family in the social structure. 

The following problems arise here: 

1. Changes in the structure of the family environment in three generations 
of workers and intelligentsia. 
2. The tradition of the participation of members of workers’ families in the 
working class movement. 
3. Changes in the size of families among workers and intelligentsia. 
An analysis of the data collected will enable us to state which of the classes 
is characterized by the greatest mobility in the inter-class migration, and what 
are the main directions and the scope of this movement. It is intended to make 
further investigations of the degree to which the workers of the new industrial 
establishments are linked genetically and through their spouse with either 
the petty bourgeoisie of town and country or the working class. We shall thus 
succeed in discovering the core of traditional working class families, their 
percentage in each generation and in the total number of FSO workers. 
With regard to the technical and administrative workers, we shall find out the 
characteristics of the profile of social origin of each generation and what are 
the main directions of the changes. 

We are aware of the fact that on the basis of the data in our possession 
we shall not be in a position to make an exhaustive study of this problem, for 
we lack data on the social status of the relatives of the parents, of the parents- 
in-law, as well as on the relatives and children of the workers or employees 
being investigated. 

Data pertaining to property status provides important supplementary 
information on the family environment of the workers and employees. Here, 
we take into account the correlation between the fact of possessing real estate 
and social origin, education, membership in political organizations; in addi- 
tion, the occupation and property status of the spouse are considered. 

It is intended to analyse also the changes in property status within the limits 
of three generations, in both categories of those employed. 

It is not by accident that we have included among the problems of the family 
environment the problem of the tradition of participation of the members 
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of workers’ families in the working class movement. We wish above all to find 
out whether there are families in which not only the father, but also the wife 
and children, belong to the workers’ party; whether regression of activity in 
the organized working class movement is occurring, i.e., whether and to what 
degree there are cases where workers, pre-war members of working class 
parties, do not at present belong to the party. What are the differences in party 
affiliation within the limits of the generations? What are the correlations 
between affiliation to the party and social origin, social status, length of work, 
education and property status? Knowledge of these problems will enable us 
to define more precisely the core of the working class, around which the new 
working class is forming. 

The problem of large families of workers and employees of the factory will 
also be studied. 


The results obtained by this research, with the aid of the structure card, can 
become an interesting tool for the reconstruction of the most recent social 
and economic history of Poland. We presume that the bare data themselves 
will throw much light on some aspects of the life of the older generation of 
workers, e.g., on the sources of recruitment of the working class, on the life 
of the worker, on the stratification of the working class. We believe that in 
know ing the past better we shall be better able to investigate contemporary 
problems. 

We foresee that the extraordinary mosaic of the biographies at the FSO, 
one that is probably typical for this kind of establishment, will present many 
difficulties for our study and it will be difficult to reach generalizations from 
the results obtained by the use of the structure card. Nevertheless, we believe 
that as a tool it can find a broader application in local research on the history 
of the working class. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE DIVISION OF SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
OF THE POLISH ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


Warszaw and Lodz 


The Division of Sociological Research is one of the seven establishments 
constituting the Institute of Philosophy and Sociology of the Polish Academy 
of Science. It was set up at the end of 1955. The Division has a permanent 
staff of twenty or so and many workers from other institutions, mainly the 
university grade schools, contribute to its activities. 

The sociological research work is conducted at two centres: Warsaw 
and Lodz. 

The Warsaw centre concentrates its investigations on problems dealing 
with the structure of the working class, structural transformation and changes 
in the consciousness of the working class. The large modern industrial estab- 
lshments that have arisen during the industrialization period are the centrés 
main field of investigation. 

The Lodz centre carries out investigations similar to those of the Warsaw 
centre as well as investigations of the transformations of the social structure 
involving problems of the formation of a new intelligentsia, its place in society 
and the functions performed by this class. 

The papers given in the present issue of the bulletin give a fuller account 
of the research planned by the Division. The first results of the work will 
probably be published in the course of the present year. Among the titles 
are: ‘The attitude of worker youth towards the ZMP (Polish Youth Orga- 
nization) at the time of the political crisis’; ‘The attitude of workers towards 
mass organizations’; ‘Graduates from the Department of History of the 
Lodz University and their professional activities’; ‘Graduates from technical 
schools for distinguished workers and their professional activities’; ‘Some 
investigations on the cultural life of workers from establishment X’. 


THE ORIGIN AND SCOPE OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS IN WARSAW 


During the early post-war years, there were three research centres concerned 
with the economic problems of agriculture in the People’s Republic of Poland. 
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The first to be established was the Economic Department of the pre-war 
Scientific Institute of Agriculture at Pulawy. 

The Marxist Bureau of Studies was set up in 1946 and began its work 
with a mass-scale inquiry by questionnaire, embracing go villages—some 
10,000 peasant families. This was a continuation of the research on the social 
structure of the countryside conducted before the war by the Institute of 
Social Economy. 

The last to be set up was the Rural Department of the Co-operative Scientific 
Institute which made a preliminary study on the relations between the farm 
and the market. 

In the years 1949-50, following the reorganization of the Agricultural 
Institute in Pulawy into separate specialized institutes—mechanization, 
land cultivation and soil, selection and climatic adaptation, animal 
breeding, etc.—the Institute of Agricultural Economics came into being asa 
merger of the three above-mentioned centres. In the years following, the 
Institute passed through various stages of development during which it 
present scope of work became crystallized. The Institute now includes fou 
basic departments. 

The Department of General Agricultural Economics investigates the 
profitability of peasant farms (individual and co-operative) costs and prices 
for various agricultural products, labour productivity and intensive farming, 
as well as the effectiveness of the economic incentives used by the State to 
increase commodity farm production. 

The Department of Regional Distribution and Agricultural Specialization 
has made a trial study of the prospects for distributing agricultural production 
in the Silesian industrial area, and similar studies. The Department has mapped 
out the country into physiographical and productive regions for use in 
connexion with the reconstruction scheme for water economy in Poland. 
At present, it is preparing an atlas of the regional distribution of agricultural 
production throughout the country (12 books containing basic balance sheets 
of agricultural production and showing the economic-social structure of 
the Polish countryside). 

The Department of the Economics and Organization of Agricultural 
Enterprises is engaged in research on models of socialist agricultural enter- 
prises adaptable to natural and economic conditions in Poland. The Depart- 
ment is concerned with the organizational structure of these enterprises and 
with methods of accountancy. In each study, the State agricultural enter- 
prises are treated as distinct from co-operative enterprises or those 
constituting a direct common property of peasants. The Department is 
also interested in the rationalization of individual peasant farms and in 
some forms of co-operation between them which will pave the way for the 
further development of collective farming, and are in the meantime helpful 
in increasing farm production and profits. 

The Department of the Social-Economic Structure of Agriculture carries 
on research by means of questionnaires sent to all families in a given village. 
Nine surveys of this kind have been carried out so far in one decade. The 
most important were those conducted in 1947 and 1952 since they embraced 
entire communities in the area covered (go villages throughout the country in 
1947, and 86 in 1952). It is planned to repeat the questionnaire on the 
same scale in 1957. This would give a picture of the changes that have occurred 
in the two consecutive five-year periods. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


On the basis of these questionnaires, the Department has divided Poland 
into regions according to the principal types of social-economic structure of 
the Polish countryside today. A close view has been obtained of the various 
goups among the rural population, particularly the families of small farmers, 
and light was thrown on some problems concerning social mobility in the 
Polish countryside during the period of nation-wide socialist transformations 

With regard to current research, a monograph is being prepared on the 
migration of the rural population to the towns. Other plans include a more 
comprehensive sociological and economic survey of the ‘peasant-worker’ 
group and a study of the formation of attitudes of solidarity and antagonism 
within the peasantry, and its approach to other sections of society, on the 
basis of letters published in peasant newspapers. 

In addition to the four departments mentioned above, the special Depart- 
ment of Statistics is mainly concerned with farm accountancy (1,500 corres- 
ponding farmers keeping daily accounts), there is a newly established 
independent Section of Agricultural Economics Abroad. 


THE CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


Warsaw 


The Central Statistical Office was constituted by the Bill of 2 October 1919 

asa central organ of State statistics in Poland. 

After World War II, the Office took up its activities again in February 1945, 
and it is now, in the field of statistics, the central organ of the State adminis- 
tration of the Polish People’s Republic. The Office operates under a decree 
of 31 July, 1946 governing the organization of State statistics and the Central 
Statistical Office. 

The scope of activity of the Central Statistical Office comprises: 

1. the carrying out of all kinds of statistical investigations, particularly those 
concerning the needs of economic planning, in accordance with the 
programme approved by the Council of Cabinet Ministers; 

. the co-ordination and professional supervision of statistical reporting of 
other State authorities; 

3. the carrying out of scientific investigations in regard to the theory, technique 
and organization of statistics, as well as co-operation in these matters with 
foreign countries; 

4. the publication of scientific statistical works and results of statistical 
investigations ; 

5. professional training of statisticians; 

6, the popularization of statistics. 

In 1949, when the Central Statistical Office took over the functions of the 


Institute of National Economy the scope of its activity broadened. This 


implied in particular: scientific investigations of the country’s economic life 
and the working out of basic indexes of economic development, as well as 
research and information regarding the development of the economic and 
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political situation in other countries. The Central Statistical Office is a central 
office, subject to the Prime Minister’s Council by virtue of the law of 28 March 
1952 regarding the sphere of activity of the higher authorities of State statistic; 
(up to March 1952 the Central Statistical Office was subject to the Chief of 
the State Economic Planning Commission). 

The internal organization of the Office and the activities of its separate 
units have been fixed by a Cabinet decree of 26 February 1955. 

The Office is directed by its President, assisted by Vice-Presidents. The 
Scientific Statistical Council acts as a consultative organ in questions of 
statistical theory and methodology. 

The organization of the Central Statistical Office is as follows: President's 
Office; Department of Collective Elaborations; Department of National 
Economy Balances; Department of Statistics of Industry; Department of 
Agriculture and Forestry; Department of Investments and Building; Depart. 
ment of Transport and Communication; Department of Turnover and Prices; 
Department of Materials and Technical Equipment; Department of Labour; 
Department of Statistics on Standards of Living; Department of Education, 
Culture and Health Service; Department of Censuses and Population; 
Department of Field Statistical Service and Reporting of Ministries; Depart- 
ment of Personnel Matters; Management of Statistical Technique; Adminis. 
tration and Economic Management. 

The following units also come under the Central Statistical Office: the 
Establishment of Statistical Techniques carrying out mass-elaborations for 
the use of the Central Statistical Office as well as of other institutions, and 
the statistical-economical Library numbering about 200,000 volumes. 

The Central Statistical Office further includes the following bodies: the 
Editorial Committee, the Mathematical Commission, the Library Committee. 

The Office disposes of a network of field statistical organs represented by 
statistical departments in the voivodship presidencies of national councils, 
independent statistical sections in the presidencies of national councils in 
towns of over 100,000 inhabitants and also county statisticians in counties and 
towns having a population equal to that of a county. 

The results of statistical research of the Central Statistical Office are 
published in the following publications: Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical year 
book), the monthly Biuletyn Statystyczny (Statistical bulletin) , Statystyka Polski 
(Statistics of Poland, a series of statistical publications dealing with particular 
problems of life and economy). 


WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR PUBLIC OPINION 
RESEARCH 


The annual Congress of the World Association for Public Opinion Research 
(WAPOR) takes place alternately in Europe, in conjunction with that of the 
European Society for Opinion Surveys and Market Research (ESOMAR), 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


and in the United States of America, in conjunction with that of the American 
Association for Public Opinion Research (AAPOR). In accordance with this 
arrangement, the last two Congresses were held in Germany (at Constance) 
in 1955 and in the United States of America (at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania) 


in 1956. 


THE CONSTANCE CONGRESS (1955) 


The Congress at Constance, which took place from 4 to g September 1955, 

brought together more than 250 specialists from 17 different countries. It was 

opened by a speech delivered by Mr. Franz Bliicher, Vice-Chancellor of the 

Federal Republic of Germany. It devoted its first six meetings to the following 

problems, all of which have to do with public opinion research: 

‘Studies in the consistency of opinion.’ Rapporteur: Mr. Luzzatto-Fegiz, of 
Doxa, Istituto per le Ricerche Statistiche e |’Analizi dell’Opinione Publica 
Milan). 

ae surveys.’ Rapporteur: Mr. René Lalive d’Epinay, of the Analyses 
Economiques et Sociales S.A. (Lausanne). 

‘Organization of public opinion surveys in new regions.’ Round table, with 
Messrs. Turabian (Cairo), Yafi (Damascus) and Vokos (Athens). 

‘New techniques in collecting and recording information.’ Rapporteur: 
Mr. Adri Bakker, of the Nederlandse Stichting voor Statistiek (The Hague). 

‘Motivation research.’ Rapporteur: Mr. J. H. Adam, of the Institut Dourdin 
(Paris). 

‘International problems.’ Rapporteur: Mr. Mark Abrams, of Research 
Services Ltd. (London). 

The following aspects of market research were dealt with at three meetings 

held on 8 and g September: 

Service after sale and organization of marketing studies.’ Rapporteur: 
Mr. Otto Angehrn, of Lintas §.A. (Ziirich). 

‘Measuring and forecasting markets for durable and capital goods.’ Rappor- 
teur: Mr. G. Peter Vigart, of the Ford Motor Co. (Dagenham). 

‘Systematic appraisal of a firm’s marketing policy.’ Rapporteur: Mr. Bérje 
Lindberg (Stockholm). 

The Association’s General Assembly was held on 7 September, under the 

chairmanship of Mr. Pierre Bjérn Balstad (Vice-President of WAPOR) in the 

absence of the President, Mr. Leo Crespi. 


Administrative Questions 


At the opening of the Congress, the Association numbered 130 members, more 
or less equally distributed between Americans and nationals of other countries. 

The terms of office of the following, having expired, were renewed: Secre- 
tary-Treasurer: Miss Helen Crossley; Chairman of the Research Development 
Committee: Mr. Louis Guttman; Member at large of the Council: Mr. Henry 
Durant. Mr. Mark Abrams was elected chairman of the Electoral Committee, 
toreplace Mr. Harry Henry. 

Two amendments to the Association’s Constitution were submitted for the 
General Assembly’s approval. 

The first amendment, to Article V, Section 1, was to the effect that decisions 
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of the General Assembly, the Council and the Committees should be taken by 
simple majority instead of by absolute majority; the simple majority being 
calculated according to the votes returned during the six weeks of Voting, 
For any amendment of the Constitution, an absolute majority would continue 
to be required. 

The second amendment, to Article V, Section 5, was to the effect that the 
Secretary-Treasurer should no longer have to submit an annual budge; 
concurrently with his or her annual report on activities. The obligation t 
do so seemed superfluous, since annual estimations of expenditure and receipts 
were difficult, and financial supervision, by the Association’s members, of 
current expenditure was already provided for. 

As the (compulsory) subscription to the International Social Science Bulletin 
absorbed 60 per cent of the dues paid to the Association ($3.50 out of $6.), 
it appeared that this question should be reconsidered with a view to making 
the subscription optional only. Such a decision would doubtless result in 
increased membership, e.g. additional members from the same family o 
firm. The dues proper would in that case be slightly increased, which would 
enable closer contact to be maintained between the Secretariat and the 
members, for example by the issue of more frequent newsletters. 

The Association’s financial resources were, as at 31 August 1955, approxi- 
mately $1,070, viz., $522 in the United States of America and the equivalent 
of $548 in Europe. Since this sum represented about three times the average 
annual expenditure, the Treasurer proposed: (a) paying a subvention of 
$500 to the Persinstituut (Press Institute) of Amsterdam, in order to help it 
carry out its project of indexing the polls effected between 1947 and 1954; 
(b) establishing a special travel fund with a view to helping research workers 
in distant countries to attend the congresses, a sum of $250 being paid into 
this fund. 


Activity of Committees 


Asked for its opinion regarding the direction in which research should be 
encouraged, the Research Development Committee particularly mentioned, as 
desirable, an improvement in the comparability of polls, a study of the 
possibility of international surveys in which the same questions could be asked 
by various national institutes, and the establishment of a satisfactory system 
for cross-indexing survey results. 

In this field the Association is interested, and is taking part, in two projects 
sponsored by Unesco. 

The first project, entitled ‘Demoscopes’, is a two-year plan to investigate 
factors affecting the comparability of polls. Its implementation has been 
entrusted to the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory. A detailed report on 
this project was submitted to the Assembly by Mr. Stuart C. Dodd (Seattle), 
chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee. 

The second project originated from Unesco’s proposal to grant a subvention 
of $2,000 to facilitate compilation of the results of polls effected between 1947 
and 1954. This work, which will be a supplement to the collection for 1935-4 
edited by Mr. Hadley Cantril and published by the Princeton University 
Press, has been entrusted to the Persinstituut (Press Institute) of Amsterdam 
University, under the direction of Dr. Kurt Baschwitz. Another project, 
bearing on 1955 and subsequent years, has been instituted by the Bureau 
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of Social Science Research at the American University in Washington. 
A special committee is engaged in raising funds for the preparation and 

publication of an index of survey and poll results. 

Mrs. Alva Myrdal, when Director of Unesco’s Department of Social 
Sciences, drew attention to three projects which might be undertaken jointly 
by Unesco and the Association, all three in line with the wishes expressed by the 
Commission with regard to the development of research: 

1, Improvement of the international comparability of the results of polls and 
surveys. The ‘Demoscopes’ project would be the starting point for this work. 
Mrs. Myrdal suggested the preparation of a handbook containing various 
reports on the methods and aspects of polls and surveys which, at least 
to some extent, could be standardized in the different countries. 

2, Centralization of the results of polls and surveys on international problems. 
The only action to be taken up to 1954 would be the assembly of documen- 
tary material used for the compilation of the index, i.e., in the main, the 
wording of the questions and the results obtained. In later years, the mate- 
rial collected in the course of polls and surveys on international problems 
might be turned to better account if the reference material accumulated 
by the various institutes were assembled in one centre, with a view to a 
more thorough analysis and assessment of the results. 

. Research on international problems. Hitherto, research has been conducted 
exclusively on the initiative of public opinion institutes. Unesco contem- 
plates asking the Association to conduct a pilot-survey on research regarding 
international problems. Some of the questions in this pilot-survey might be 
incorporated in surveys carried out in various countries. Financial assistance 
would be provided for in the contract. 

The Publications Committee has been assembling the proceedings of the 
Lausanne (1953) and Ashbury Park (1954) Conferences. 


THE BUCK HILL FALLS CONGRESS (1956) 


The Association’s 1956 Congress was held from 24 to 27 May in the United 
States, at Buck Hill Falls (Pennsylvania), concurrently with that of AAPOR. 
It consisted of eleven plenary meetings, at which the following subjects were 
dealt with: ‘Studies in popular culture’; ‘Communications theory and opinion 
research’ ;! ‘Research as an instrument of social policy’; ‘Comparative deter- 
minants of political opinion’ ;! ‘Public opinion and the 1956 election’; ‘Four 
independent analyses of twenty quantitative interviews’ ; ‘Consumer behaviour’; 
‘Research in health’; ‘Opinion research abroad without the use of surveys’ ;} 
‘Techniques of presentation of research results’ ; ‘Propaganda and people in the 
cold war’. 

Apart from the plenary meetings, twelve other sessions enabled the partici- 
pants to discuss such subjects as opinion leadership, the use of research in 
judicial evidence, the size of the sample, techniques for world polls, personality 
measurement techniques and the survey method, attitude formation in youth, 
the financing of basic research, etc. 

Detailed accounts of these meetings, prepared by Mr. Joseph T. Klapper, 
will be published in Public Opinion Quarterly. 


1. Meetings specially concerned with international problems. 
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The Association’s General Assembly was held on 25 May, with Mr. Leo P. 
Crespi in the Chair. 


Administrative Questions 


The Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Helen M. Crossley, noted in her report that 
the growing interest in international research was attested not only in the 
increasing size of the Association’s membership, but also in the increased 
scope of its activities. 

At the opening of the Congress there were 141 subscribing members, 
belonging to 23 different countries.! 

Composition of the Executive Council. The following offices were due for 
renewal in July 1956: President, Vice-President, Chairman of the Membership 
Committee, Chairman of the Publications Committee, Member at large 
of the Council. 

As a result of the elections by correspondence organized during the summer 
by the Electoral Committee (chairman, Mr. Mark Abrams), the Council 
is now composed as follows: President of WAPOR: Mr. Bjérn Balstad; 
Vice-President: Mr. Mark Abrams; Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Helen M. Cross- 
ley; Chairman of the Membership Committee: Mr. Hugh Parry; Chairman 
of the Electoral Committee: Mr. Karl Georg von Stackelberg; Chairman of 
the Publications Committee: Mr. Jean Stoetzel; Chairman of the Research 
Development Committee: Mr. Louis Guttman; Chairman of the Unesco 
Liaison Committee: Miss Héléne Riffault; Chairman of the International 
Polls Committee: Mr. Daniel Lerner; Chairman of the ‘Demoscopes’ Pro- 
gramme Committee: Mr. Stuart C. Dodd; Titular member (retiring President): 
Mr. Leo P. Crespi; Member at large: Miss Helen Dinermann. 

Two amendments to the Constitution were submitted for the approval, by 
referendum, of the Association’s members. The first (for the substitution of 
a simple majority for an absolute majority in the case of ordinary decisions of 
the Association, the Council and the Committees, see above) was approved. 
The second (abolition of the obligation to present an annual budget) did not, 
however, secure the required absolute majority. 

The subvention of $500 to the Press Institute of Amsterdam was approved. 

With regard to the problem of dues and the compulsory subscription to the 
International Social Science Bulletin, it was decided, after consultation with the 
Association’s members, that experimentally, as from the 1956-57 financial 
year, subscription to the Bulletin would cease to be compulsorily included in the 
dues payable to the Association but would remain linked with the latter on an 
optional basis, members of the Association being able to opt for one or other 
form of subscription. The Bulletin would remain the ‘Association’s official 
organ and would devote an agreed amount of space to public opinion problems. 
The dues including subscription to the Bulletin were increased from $6 to $7 
a year, and the dues without subscription to the Bulletin at $3.50. 

The financial position was found to be satisfactory. At the end of April, 
the reserves amounted to $631 in the United States and the equivalent of 
$400 in Europe. Having regard to the estimated expenditure, they were 
estimated as amounting to approximately $300, in all, at the end of the 
financial year (31 August). 


1. There were 158 members on ro July 1956. 
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Activity of the Committees 


The Membership Committee (Rapporteur: Mr. Wim de Jonge) requested more 
stringent criteria for admission to membership of the Association. It was asked 
to study the question further and make recommendations to the Council. 

The Research Development Committee (Rapporteur: Mr. Louis Guttman) 
emphasized the need for more face-to-face meetings between members, in the 
interests of constructive accomplishment. 

Mr. Daniel Lerner stated that the International Polls Committee had 
secured the assistance of such distinguished social scientists as Messrs. Raymond 
Aron and Harold Lasswell, and had co-operated with Unesco in setting up a 
pilot study designed to enable comparable questions to be asked in several 
different countries. 

On behalf of the Publications Committee, Mr. Jean Stoetzel emphasized the 
difficulties encountered in assembling the proceedings of previous congresses 
and in publishing the poll index. 

With regard to the preparation of that index, Mr. Elmo C. Wilson said that 
he had aiready collected for that purpose $515, the greater part of which came 
from Mr. Daniel Lerner’s Institut d’ Etudes Européennes. The bodies belonging 
to the International Association of Public Opinion Institution (Gallup Insti- 
tutes) had, for their part, made a contribution of $1,400. 

Implementation of the ‘Demoscopes’ project (see above) will shortly be 
completed. Before consigning the work to Unesco, the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory will ask the Association’s Council to what extent it is 
prepared to adopt the conclusions contained in it. 

The Unesco Liaison Committee made a progress report on the two projects 
in which the Association was concerned: (a) the compilation of the results of 
polls held from 1947 to 1954, the first instalment of which was completed by 
the Amsterdam Press Institute and submitted to Unesco in December 1955; 
(b) the preparation, under the direction of Mr. Stein Rokkan (Oslo), of a 
multi-national survey to follow up the 1948 ‘tension study’. 

On the proposal of Mr. Stuart C. Dodd, the Assembly considered in what way 
the Association could fulfil its advisory function with Unesco. A working group 
specially set up for that purpose made the following recommendations, which 
were approved by the Council: 

1, Any advice to Unesco proposed by the Committee shall be submitted to the 
Association’s Council for approval; if approved, such advice shall be trans- 
mitted by the Council to Unesco. 

2. Whenever Unesco asks the Association’s advice on a project, the Association 
shall first advise as to whether or not the project should be carried out at all. 

3. It the Association advises that a project should be carried out, it shall further 
advise on how to design and execute it according to the best professional 
standards. This may include advising on countries, agencies or persons that 
are best qualified to design and execute the project. 

4. In giving advice on to whom to allocate contracts, the Committee consulted 
shall aim at an allocation which, over a period of years and a number of 
contracts, will be equitable among the agencies and personnel that meet 
the highest standards. One possible method of allocation would be to call 
for bids according to certain specifications of standards and work proce- 
dures as recommended by the Committee to Unesco for the given 
project. 
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5. The Committee may initiate recommendations about polling, whether o; 


not a project or contract is involved. 
6. Should Unesco ask the Association to carry out a project, or to subcontract 
a project or a portion thereof, the Council may do so at its discretion, if jt 
finds that it has adequate resources for the purpose. 
The Assembly also adopted a resolution requesting Unesco to study public 
opinion trends with regard to Unesco’s problems, by undertaking periodical 
sampling surveys in the countries concerned. 
The next annual congress of the Association will take place, in conjunction 
with that of ESOMAR, at Géteborg (Sweden) in August 1957. 


THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. 


1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 6, D. C. 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., is a non-profit organization whose purpose 
is to assist in solving problems of libraries generally, and of research libraries in parti- 
cular. It was incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia in September 1956, 
following the suggestions of a committee which reported to the Ford Foundation, and 
under a $5 million five-year grant from that Foundation. The President of the Council 
is Verner W. Clapp, former Chief Assistant Librarian of the Library of Congress, the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors Gilbert W. Chapman, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C. The other members of the Board of Directors are: Douglas M. Black, President of 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., publishers, and of its subsidiaries; Lyman H. Butterfield, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Adams Papers project of the Massachusetts Historical Society: 
Dr. Frederick Hard, President of Scripps College, Claremont, California; Dr. Barnaby 
C. Keeney, President of Brown University, Providence, R.I.; Dr. Joseph C. Morris, 
Vice-President of Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana, head of its department of 
physics, and a Director of the National Science Foundation; John M. Schiff, partner 
of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., New York, Investment Bankers; Dr. Frederick H. Wagman, 
Librarian of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Dr. Warren Weaver, 
Vice-President of the Rockefeller Foundation for the Natural and Medical Sciences; 
and Dr. Herman B. Wells, President of Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Council was founded in view of the situation in which libraries as channels of 
communication are threatened by being glutted to the point of ineffectiveness. The rapid 
increase of publications and other informational material involves great difficulties and 
cost in literature-searching. The rate of growth of material is so rapid that Fremont 
Rider was justified in foretelling that—since research libraries tend to double in size 
every 16 years—by 2040 the Yale University Library would contain 200 million 
volumes on 6,000 miles of shelves, while its catalogue alone would occupy 8 acres 
of space and a staff of 3,000 cataloguers would be required to record its intake. The cost 
of library searching is already estimated to be $300 million a year. Users complain both 
of the excess of material and of its bad repartition, owing to excessive concentration in 
large collections; it is becoming less and less possible to conduct research profitably. 
Moreover, subject analysis and indexing, as well as techniques of selection, acquisition. 
storage and service, are increasingly inadequate to meet the enormous supply of source 
materials and the steadily increasing reader demands. 

This increase of publications at a rate beyond the technical abilities or man-power 
of research libraries is by no means new, but its present acceleration is unprecedented. 
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for instance, the Royal Society of London listed 1,555 scientific periodicals for the 
period 1800-1914 in its Catalogue of Scientific Papers, while for the shorter period 1900-50 
the World List of Scientific Periodicals lists approximately 50,000 periodicals. Similarly, 
Chemical Abstracts listed less than 15,000 articles in chemistry in 1910, and more than 
70,000 in 1955. Whilst in 1880 there were about 860 medical journals publishing 
some 20,000 articles a year, there are now approximately 7,000 with some 175,000 
articles per year. Moreover the ‘unpublished scientific report’, practically unknown in 
1940, appears now at the rate of about a million a year. 

Libraries are increasingly unable to cope with such developments and have to resort 
to new methods. Co-operation in this line is traditional, since the American Library 
Association initiated in 1876 an endeavour to centralize cataloguing, which was 
achieved in 1901 with the Library of Congress. There are many more instances of co- 
operative enterprises, ‘such as the Farmington Plan for the acquisition of foreign 
material. Technological developments have also been used to improve library 
service, e.g. the ‘3 by 5’ card index, the punched card system and the use of the tele- 
facsimile which is being experimented with; but neither co-operative arrangements nor 
technological devices are sufficient. 

This is where the Council comes in, with a programme of investigations, to be 
conducted by its own staff or under grant or contract, so as to provide new solutions to 
specific problems, through the application of scientific techniques and mechanisms to 
library procedures. The Council will be concerned not only with method planning and 
evaluation, but with practical development and demonstration of new devices. In 
the latter fields, the Council’s activity consists mainly of making grants. 

It also aims at co-ordinating the scattered efforts of libraries, so as to promote national 
and international co-operation for the improvement of their services and reduction of 
their costs. Thus, unnecessary duplication may be eliminated, information more widely 
disseminated, and international material made more easily available. In the words of 
its President, the Council’s aim is ‘to attempt, without losing any of the values which 
libraries now contribute to our civilization, to make these values more accessible and 
more effective’. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHILE 


Santiago de Chile. 


The Sociological Institute was established a few years ago by the University of Chile for 
the scientific study of social problems. The staff consists of Professors Eduardo Hamuy; 
(Director), Raul Samuel, Hernan Godoy, Guillermo Briones and Antonio Ruiz. 

In a country where the study of sociology has not long been established, the Institute 
had first to organize its own resources: arrange for the scientific training of its staff, | 
the formation of a specialized library, the fitting up of suitable premises, and oad 
establishment of contacts with similar centres in foreign countries. 


While this organizational work was in progress the Institute was also carrying out! 
} 


Various research projects. 

Some of the staff members were sent to the best foreign social science researchcentres, 
after they had been through a period of selection and basic training at the Institute 
itself. Research workers from the Institute are thus at present training in the United 
States of America and in France, and will return equipped with a scientific and technical 
training enabling them to embark upon the study of our sociological problems with the 
help of up-to-date scientific methods and a good store of theoretical knowledge. 
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Parallel with this policy of sending Chilean fellowship-holders to foreign countrig, 
sociologists from other countries—specialized in given branches of the subject—are 
being invited to visit Chile. For instance, agreements with France are under considera. 
tion, providing for the visit of two experts in industrial sociology, who will set up the 
relevant section of our Institute and initiate the study of basic problems in this field. 

Negotiations are also proceeding, in co-operation with FAO, for the recruitment of 
a specialist in rural sociology. In this way, with the co-operation of international 
experts and institutions, the establishment of the specialized sections of the Institute wil] 
gradually be completed, and we shall then organize a teaching department for the 
training of Chilean sociologists. 

Another imperative task was the formation of a carefully selected library, to contain 
standard works on sociology and books describing modern research and recent trends in 
this subject. We now have a collection of several thousand volumes, including the basic 
sociological writings of the past and present. 

Special mention should be made of subscriptions to foreign periodicals; in order to 
keep abreast of current research and developments in sociology, the Institute subscribes 
to and regularly receives 102 journals from all parts of the world. 

For the statistical treatment of data received and the classification of the index card: 
used in research, the Institute has an office equipped with IBM machines; this section js 
of use to various schools of the university. 

At the same time, the Institute has established connexions with the chief sociological 
research centres in other countries. It is constantly visited by research workers and 
teachers from abroad, and is thus able to make a direct comparison between European 
and American practical work and theory. 

The purpose of these contacts, and of the policy of fellowships and the enlargement 
of the library, is to make the Sociological Institute an up-to-date research centre, 
where theory will be kept in line with empirical investigation—as present-day 
sociology requires—and a balance struck between European traditions and American 
experimental work. All this, of course, is intended to contribute to a clearer under- 
standing of the social situation in our country. 

In accordance with these aims, the Sociological Institute has carried out the following 
research projects. 

The first study—already concluded and now in the press—was devoted to ‘Develop- 
ment of land ownership in the Puangue Valley’. This survey, directed by Professors 
Jean Borde and Mario Géngora, dealt with the ownership of land in Central Chile, its 
development and present-day aspects, and with the various systems of organization in 
the villages and agricultural communities. These matters are illustrated in the mono- 
graph on the Puangue Valley, which required a careful on-the-spot investigation and 
much consultation of the records and cadastral plans of the last few centuries. 

Another study, now completed and in the press, dealt with standards of education 
among the population of Chile, and was led by Professor Eduardo Hamuy, the Director 
of the Institute. This survey included a methodical analysis of the conditions responsible 
for the present low standard, with a careful explanation of the extent and significance 
of premature school-leaving (wastage), failure of some children to go to school at all 
(non-attendance), and illiteracy. A third study, also in course of publication, analyses 
the development of primary education in Chile and its repercussions on the social 
structure. 

To the foregoing projects should be added the participation of Mr. Raul Samuel, 
a professor at the Institute, in research conducted at the Laboratory of Social Psycho- 
logy of the University of Paris. 
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THE NETHERLANDS ECONOMIC INSTITUTE 


120, Pieter de Hoochweg, Rotterdam 


GENERAL 


The Netherlands Economic Institute at Rotterdam was founded in 1929 as an inde- 
pendent scientific organization. Directors: Professors Ch. Glasz, Dr. L. M. Koyck, 
H. W. Lambers, Dr. J. Tinbergen and Dr. H. M. H. A. van der Valk (all the Directors 
are professors at the Netherlands School of Economics) ; General Secretary: C. van den 
Berg; Research Leader: L. H. Klaassen (Lecturer in Statistics at the Netherlands 
School of Economics) ; Editor-Secretary: A. de Wit. 


ACTIVITIES 


The Institute consists of four depa; tments: 

1, A publications department, which elited Economisch-Statistische Berichten, an inde- 
pendent weekly without political aims, in which economic problems and problems 
of economic policy are considered by well-known Dutch and foreign specialists. 
This department is directed by Professors Ch. Glasz and H. W. Lambers. The 
Editor-Secretary is A. de Wit. 

. The department for balanced international growth, Director, Professor Dr. J. Tin- 
bergen. The main activity is, in mutual co-operation with governments and other 
institutes, to contribute to the furthering of balanced growth of the world economy, 
with special respect to the underdeveloped countries. Results will be made public in 
English. 

3. The research department. Some 30 economists, econometrists and specialists in 
related fields (agriculture and sociology) work in the following fields: 

(a) general and macro-economic research (national and international market 
analysis in industrial products, business cycle research and effects of general 
economic policy) ; 
regional research (economic and sociological research in different regions and 
municipalities) ; 
research in traffic problems (problems of motor traffic, air traffic and shipping) ; 
agricultural-economic research (problems of production and consumption of 
and trade in agricultural products, national and international market research 
for agricultural products) ; 

(e) industrial economic-research (internal problems in industrial and other firms, 
organizational problems and determination of cost functions). 

The Directors of the Institute delegated to this department are J. Tinbergen and 

L. M. Koyck; the Research Leader is L. H. Klaassen. 

. Pure scientific research department. Problems of general scientific interest are 
investigated. The selection of problems is made by the Institute itself; one of the 
main activities in this field is the construction and regular testing of a macro- 
economic model for the U.S.A. Delegated Directors: J. Tinbergen and L. M. 
Koyck; Research Leader: L. H. Klaassen. 


FINANCIAL BASIS 


The publication and research departments pay their own way. The divisions for 
balanced international growth and pure scientific research are financed partly by contri- 
butions from the members of the Institute and partly by subsidies from general sources 
which have'no direct interest in the result of the investigations. 





II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES ' 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Selected texts of definitions and draft definitions of aggression. 25 October 1956, 14 pp. A/AC. 
77/L.6. 

[Ej., Sc.]? Twenty definitions of aggression proposed to various international organiza- 

tions, beginning with the Disarmament Conference of 1932-33 and ending with the 

ninth session of the General Assembly. 


REFUGEES 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Accounts for 
the financial year ended 30 Fune 1956 and Report of the Board of Auditors. November 1956, 
18 pp. $0.20. A/3211. 

[St., Org.] Estimates of expenditure, actual expenditure and receipts, assets and 

liabilities, sums given direct to the refugees by various governments or received from 

other sources. 


KOREA 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Financial report and accounts for the year ended 
30 Fune 1956 and Report of the Board of Auditors. November 1956, 22 pp. $0.20. 
A/3206. 

[St., Org.] Budget and plans for expenditure, liabilities and net assets of the Agency, 

contributions from governments. A sequel to the report of the Agency mentioned in 

our last review. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


POPULATION 
Population Studies in 1955-56 


[Sc., Org.] For the ninth session of the Population Commission the Secretary-General 


- As a rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles of 
some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

2. For explanation of abbreviations, see page 258. 
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Report 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


published two documents summarizing projects and activities during the period 
1955-50- 

The first reviews a number of population studies dealing with the following, among 
other questions: World Population Conference; interrelationships of population trends 
and economic and social factors; fertility and mortality; migration; demographic 
aspects of labour supply, employment and unemployment; ageing of populations; 
legislation relevant to population; demographic dictionary. Among the new activities, 
recommended at the eighth session, we may mention a review of existing information 
and blueprints for studies on certain aspects of vital statistics in underdeveloped 
countries (fertility and mortality, sizeand composition of the labour force, the relation 
of population to land resources, migration). The Commission is also preparing a 
programme of studies on internal migration. 

The second document gives a brief description of activities in the field of demographic 
studies: assembling and publication of statistics, development of vital statistics, etc. 

The titles of these two documents are: 

Progress of work during 1955-56 in the field of population studies. 17 October 1956, 15 pp. 

E/CN.9/129. 

Activities in the field of demographic statistics, 1955-56. 17 October 1956, 11 pp. E/CN. 
g/129/Add.1. 


Additional observations on the report entitled ‘Gaps in existing knowledge of the relationships 
between population trends and economic and social conditions’. 5 November 1956, 24 pp., 
including annexes. E/CN.g/137. 

[Sc.] Analysis of replies and observations sent to the Population Commission by experts 

in various countries and by governments on the subject of this report. 


HOUSING 


Housing in the less industrialized countries of Europe. 27 July 1956, 58 pp. E/ECE/HOU/61. 
[Sc., Ej., Dp.] Two missions of experts from ECE (Economic Commission for Europe) 
visited Yugoslavia and Turkey from 11 to 31 March 1956, with instructions to ascertain 
what type of international assistance was needed by the governments of those countries 
for the further development of housing and to suggest means of providing such assistance. 
This document contains the missions’ reports, each of which presents a brief study of 
the housing situation in the countries concerned, followed by the mission’s recom- 
mendations. Statistical data. 


TRANSPORT 


Report on its second session submitted by the Committee of Experts on the Transport of Dangerous 
Goods. 17 October 1956, 16 pp. E/CN.2/165. 

[Sc.] Summary of debates concerning the final texts of the Committee’s recom- 

mendations and. observations as to the procedure to be followed in keeping up to date 

the list of the principal dangerous goods and as to packaging. Annexed is a list of 

documents prepared for the session. 


Transport of dangerous goods. November 1956, 62 pp. $0.60. 

[Sc., Ej.] Recommendations prepared by the United Nations for governments and 
international organizations, on the following points: classification of goods, definition 
of the various categories, list of principal dangerous goods, labels and way-bills 
Examples of labels used to indicate the danger. 


Regional developments in the field of inland transport. 10 November 1956, 22 pp. E/CN.2/175. 
[Sc., Dp., Org.] Review of recent activities of governments and international institu- 
tions as regards the organization and development of inland transport in Africa, 
America, Asia and the Far East, Europe and the Middle East. 
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Conventions on International Transport and on Customs Legislation in Europe 


[Sc., Pr.] On 19 May 1956, five conventions were signed at the Economic Commission 

for Europe. They are the outcome of the Commission’s efforts to organize international 

transport in Europe in the most rational, uniform and economic manner possible, 

They are also intended to further European integration in the economic field. The 

texts of four conventions were recently published in the following documents: 

Customs convention on the temporary importation for private use of aircraft and pleasure boats, 
1956, 92 pp. $0.50. E/ECE/249. 

Customs convention on containers. 1956, 40 pp. $0.25. E/ECE/251. 

Convention on the taxation of road vehicles for private use in international traffic. 1956, 16 pp. 
$0.15. E/ECE/252. 

Convention on the contract for the international carriage of goods by road (CMR). 1956, 47 pp. 
$0.30. E/ECE/253. 


Statistics of road traffic accidents in Europe, 1954. May 1956, 49 pp., bilingual, English. 
French. $0.30. E/ECE/248. 

[Ej., Sc., Dp., St.] Statistica] analysis of accidents according to their nature, the time 
at which they occurred, type of vehicles involved, age of victims, surroundings, aspect 
of the site, category of road, etc. Most of the data are contributed by more than ten 
countries. For purposes of comparison, an annex gives the length of the road system, 
total number of licensed motor road vehicles, and distribution of the population 
according to age-groups, for each of the countries concerned. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


Organization of electric power services in Europe. June 1956, iii + 114 pp. $0.40. E/ECE/222. 
[Sc., Dp., St.] Official information assembled by ECE (Economic Commission for 
Europe) on the organization of the various electric power services in Europe. Aim, 
structure and activity of government services, private and nationalized enterprises, 
research and publicity agencies in nineteen European countries. Briefer treatment 
is given to international organizations and unions working in the same field. 


STEEL TECHNOLOGY 


Advances in steel technology in 1955. February 1956, 2 volumes, 288 pp. $3.00. E/ECE/238. 
[Sc.,Pr., St., Dp.] In these two volumes ECE presents, for the fourth successive year, 
a report on recent advances in steel technology. This contains 36 technological studies 
arranged in five groups according to subject: basic raw materials (coke and iron ore); 
production of cast iron; production of steel; problems of the production of refined and 
semi-refined steel; different types of measuring apparatus used in the steel industry. 
Tables, and many graphs and illustrations. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Expanded programme of technical assistance. Programme for 1957. 29 October 1956, 248 pp. 
E/TAC/L. 112. 

[Sc., Dp., Org., St.] Lists the technical assistance programmes initiated by the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies in nearly a hundred countries. Particulars given 
in each case include the title of the programme, its total cost, the number of experts, 
their respective specialities, and the number of months for which the work is expected 
to last, the number of fellowship holders and the type of training they are to receive. 
the cost of equipment and supplies. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


Final act and convention on the recovery abroad of maintenance. October 1956, 7 pp. $0.15. 
E/CONF.21/7. 

[Sc.] Text of the Final Act and Convention adopted by a Conference for facilitating 

the institution in foreign countries of legal proceedings for the recovery of 

maintenance. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Economic survey of Latin America 1955. July 1956, xiii + 176 pp. $2.00. E/CN.12/421/ 
Rev.1. 

(Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] A detailed study of the economic development of Latin America 
in 1955 and of the financial policy of the various governments. Opens with an analysis 
of general trends in the economic development of this region in 1955 and a more 
detailed survey, from the same point of view, of four countries taken as examples: 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia and Mexico. There follows a study of the present situation 
in foreign trade and the balance of payments, agriculture, the principal industries, 
mines, and power production and consumption. Subsequent chapters deal with the 
financial policy of the different governments from 1947 to 1954. More than 190 tables 
and 15 graphs. Many references and sources in the footnotes. 


Report by the Technical Assistance Administration on technical assistance in the ECLA (Economic 
Commission for Latin America) region. 17 April 1956, ii + 15 pp. E/CN.12/AC.34/4. 
{Ej., Sc., Org.] Summary of the activities of the TAA in Latin America from 1950 
to 1955, with a brief description of the programmes carried out in each country. An 
annex lists the TAA experts sent on mission to Latin America and the fellowships 
awarded in 1955, also the seminars, meetings of experts, etc., organized by the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies during the period covered by the report. 


Report of the Central American Economic Co-operation Committee. 24 April 1956, vi + 86 pp. 
E/CN.12/AC.34/5. 

[Ej., Sc., Org.] The Committee held its third session at Managua (Nicaragua) in 
January 1956. This report, adopted at the end of the session, summarizes the Com- 
mittee’s proceedings from 10 May 1955 to 29 January 1956 and gives a brief description 
of the United Nations programme of technical assistance which is related to the pro- 
gramme for the economic integration of Central America. It also summarizes the 
debates and conclusions of the Committee’s third session and gives the text of the 
23 resolutions adopted during the session. 


Demographic factors of economic development. 10 April 1956, 5 pp. E/CN.12/AC.34/7. 
{Sc.] Proposals for the establishment of a centre of demographic research to intensify 
Latin American regional co-operation in demographic research and the training of 
research workers. An addendum gives a brief account of the discussion at the seminar 
on population problems in Latin America (Rio de Janeiro, 5-16 December 1955). 


Programme of work and priorities, 1956-57. 11 May 1956, 20 pp. E/CN.12/AC.34/8. 
[Sc., Org.] Annotated list of the ECLA (Economic Commission for Latin America) 
programmes for 1956 and 1957, drawn up at the Commission’s sixth session, at Bogota 
September 1955). 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Report to the Commission (thirteenth session) of the fourth Regional Conference of Statisticians 
(Asia and the Far East). 12 April 1956, 42 pp. E/CN.11/433. 

[Sc., St., Org.] The fourth Regional Conference of Statisticians, Asia and the Far East, 

met at Bangkok in March and April 1956. The discussion turned mainly on suitable 
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methods for the organization of censuses. This report presents the findings and recom. 


mendations of the Conference. Annexed is a list of the basic working documents, 


Mechanization of accounts in transport undertakings. 28 August 1956, 7 pp. E/CN, 
11/TRANS/ra21. 

[Sc., St.] The mechanization of accounts offers considerable advantages from the point 

of view of efficiency, the simplification of work and the compilation of statistics. The 

Inland Transport Committee of ECAFE (Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 

East) intends to carry out research in this field during 1957; the above document give 

the plan for this research. 


Locomotive boiler water treatment. October 1956, 78 pp., printed. $0.70. E/CN.11/436, 
[Sc., Pr.] Technical study of the effect of water on boilers, treatment and purification 
of water, principal methods currently in use, and present situation in Asian and Far 
Eastern countries. Numerous diagrams. 


Report of the second meeting of the Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Preparation of « 
Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far East. 22 August 1956, 18 pp. E/CN.11/] 
and T/126. 

[Sc.] Preparation of a geological map of this region, undertaken by ECAFE, while 
prompted by scientific considerations, also meets certain economic requirements 
(prospecting for mineral resources, development of agriculture, forestry and industries, 
engineering constructions). This report gives a brief account of the work done by the 
working party of experts which met at Tokyo from 5 to 9 June 1956. It reviews recent 
progress in the geological mapping of the region and reproduces verbatim the recon. 
mendations adopted by the working party. The working documents published are 
listed in an annex. 


Report of the second session of the Sub-Committee on Mineral Resources Development, 
4 September 1956, 31 pp. E/CN.11/I and T/128. 

[Sc., Org., Dp.] Gives an over-all view of mining activities in the region. Contains 

brief outline of legislation on mineral resources in the various countries, a note on the 

fuel situation, and the Sub-Committee’s programme of work. Annexed is a list of the 

working documents used. 


Study by ECAFE on ocean freight rates. 9g October 1956, 38 pp. E/CN.2/169. 

[Sc., Dp.] In view of the growing importance of merchant shipping in Asia and the 
Far East, ocean freight rates have a considerable impact on trade among the countries 
of that region. The document, which presents a general study of the subject, opens 
with an historical section followed by an analysis of the factors which determine tarifl 
and a description of the policy of shipping companies and governments. 


ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND PRACTICAL FORECASTS: THE CASE OF BRAZIL 


The economic development of Brazil, December 1956, 165 pp. $2.00. E/CN.12/364/Rev.1 

(Analyses and projections of economic development, vol. II). 

[Sc., St., Ej.] In 1955 ECLA published a study entitled Introduction to the technique of 
programming, as the first volume of the series Analyses and projections of economic development 
(E/CN.12/363). This study described the projection technique devised by ECLA to 
facilitate economic planning and forecasts in Latin-American countries. The method 
employed is that of analysis, the object being to obtain an integrated and dynamic 
general view of the economic process and thus make it possible to forecast, broadly 
speaking,'the results of adopting certain measures at a given point in time. 

This study of the economic development of Brazil forms a sequel to the volume 
mentioned above. Its aim is both methodological and practical. It is the first attempt 
to apply the projection technique, and thus represents a stage in the use of that technique 
for the planning of economic policy. It also gives a detailed picture of the development 
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and trend of the Brazilian economy, and may thus assist the implementation of 
programmes of investment and economic expansion. The study is divided into two 
parts; the first presents an analysis of the trends in the whole economic field since 1939 
and the conditions required for a general programme of expansion, and the second deals 
with individual sectors of economic activity (exports, the coffee problem, transport, 
power resources, the public sector). Numerous statistical tables. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
VISITING MISSIONS 


United Nations visiting mission to Trust Territories in the Pacific, 1956. 7 June 1956, 161 pp. 
T/1255. 

[Ej., Sc.] In October 1955, the Trusteeship Council decided to send to the four Trust 
Territories of the Pacific a visiting mission to spend the period February-May 1956 
making investigations there and present a full report. In our last issue we mentioned 
the three reports already published, dealing with Nauru, New Guinea and Western 
Samoa. This fourth report is concerned with the Pacific Islands under the adminis- 
tration of the United States. It gives a general description of the administration of 
the territory, its political organization, the land tenure problems existing in the various 
districts, the condition of groups of population displaced by atomic weapons tests, 
and various other aspects of the economic, social or political life of the territory 
(education, health, trade). Statistics, map. 


REPORTS OF ADMINISTERING AUTHORITIES 


(Sc., Ej., St.] Every year the Administering Authorities responsible for Trust Territories 
submit a detailed report to the United Nations on their administration and on economic, 
social and political conditions in the territories concerned. These reports, which 
are published by the Administering Authorities and are sent to the United Nations 
in a limited number of copies, may be consulted in various libraries, among them 
those of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. The last reports to reach the 
Organization are (the reference number is that of the Note by the Secretary-General 
accompanying the document): 


Report of the Commonwealth of Australia on the administration of the Territory of New Guinea 
for the period from 1 Fuly 1954 to 30 Fune 1955. 29 May 1956, T/1249. 

Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on the administration of Togoland under British 
administration for the year 1955. 27 September 1956, T/1283. 

Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on the administration of Tanganyika for the 
year 1955. 25 October 1956, T/1286. 

Report of the Government of the United Kingdom on the administration of the Cameroons under 
British administration for the year 1955. 25 October 1956, T/1287. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Report of the Trusteeship Council to the Security Council on the Trust Territory of ine Pacific 
Islands covering the period from 23 July 1955 to 14 August 1956. 15 August 1956, 97 pp. 
$/3636. 

[Ej., Sc., St.] The Trusteeship Council carries out, on behalf of the Security Council, 

the functions of the United Nations as Administering Authority of the Pacific Islands 

which have been declared to be a strategic area. In its annual reports, the Trusteeship 

Council gives a general account of conditions in the territory. This report deals with 

the following, among other, questions: transfer of populations owing to atomic tests, 

the question of negotiations with a view to making the territory self-governing, situation 
as regards administration and political organization, land tenure system and grievances 
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of the inhabitants on this score, possibilities of industrial development, conditions in 
agriculture, trade, transport, public health, education and manpower. 


SECRETARIAT 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1955. September 1956, 556 pp., printed. $10.50 (English 
only). 1956.I.20. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp., Org.] As in previous years, the Yearbook gives a detailed account 
of the activity of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies during the past 
twelve months. For 1955 it refers, in particular, to the International Conference on 
the Peaceful Utilization of Atomic Energy, the extension of technical assistance and 
of the activities of the United Nations Children’s Fund and the Refugee Fund, and the 
first plebiscite organized in a Trust Territory, Togoland under British administration, 
The Yearbook also gives a brief account of all questions dealt with by the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies in 1955, political and security, economic and social, 
non-self-governing or Trust territories, legal, administrative and budgetary. Numerous 
references. Index. 


Everyman’s UN. 1956, 444 pp. $1.50. 1956.1.13. 

[Ej., Sc., Org.] Fifth edition of the United Nations guidebook brought up to date; 
describes the aims, structure and work of the United Nations and gives particulars of 
its activities during the first ten years of its existence. 


POPULATION 


Methods for population projections by sex and age. August 1956, vii + 81 pp. $0.80. ST/ 

SOA/Series A/25 (Manuals on methods of estimating population, III). 
[Sc., St., Dp.] This third manual in the series describes methods of forecasting population 
increases by sex and age in different countries, even when the available statistics are 
incomplete. It presents a detailed analysis of the methods evolved by the United 
Nations demographers, which will be adopted in preparing future population 
projections for publication by the United .Nations. Many particulars, chiefly 
relating to Costa Rica. Specimen mortality tables. 


HOUSING 


Housing, building, planning. An international film catalogue. December 1956, 246 pp. $2.50. 
ST/SOA/SER. H/5. 

[Sc., Pr., Dp.] To facilitate the international exchange of information on building, 
housing and town-planning, the United Nations has compiled this list of films dealing 
with recent developments some of which may help in the training of technicians, 
especially in underdeveloped countries. It mentions the titles of 466 films, the majority 
of them from the United Kingdom and the United States of America, with a summary 
of their contents, an index giving the names and addresses of producers and distributors, 
and an index of subjects, countries of origin and sources of information. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Special study on educational conditions in non-self-governing Territories. November 1956, 
130 pp. $1.25. ST/TRI/SER. A/11. 

[Ej., Sc., St., Dp.] A detailed study of the various aspects of education in the different 

non-self-governing Territories: extension of primary education, adult education and 

the literacy campaign, education of women and girls, technical and vocational training, 

teacher training, secondary education, university education, financing of education, 

racial relations in education. Numerous statistics for each territory. 
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SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION! 


ACTIVITIES OF ILO AND LABOUR LEGISLATION 


International Labour Conference, thirty-ninth session (1956): Record of proceedings. 1956, 
818 pp. $8.50; 50/-. 

[Sc., Ej., Org., St.] List of all participants and record of debates and voting. A series 

of appendixes reproduces verbatim the reports by commissions and the resolutions and 

recommendations adopted by the Conference. 


Summary of reports on unratified conventions and on recommendations. 1956, 85 pp. $1.50; 9/-- 
[Dp., Ej.] Member States are required to submit reports on their existing legislation 
in fields covered by ILO conventions and recommendations. Each year these reports 
deal with a few selected conventions and recommendations. For the fortieth session of 
the Conference, the subjects selected from among unratified conventions and 
recommendations are: labour inspection (Convention 81 and Recommendations 81 
and 82); freedom of association and protection of the right to organize (Convention 87). 
This volume summarizes the reports of the different States. 


Forced labour. 2 vols, 1956, 25 pp. and 31 pp. $0.25 per vol. (Reports IV/1 and 2). 
(Sc., Ej., Dp.] The first report refers to the proceedings of the thirty-ninth session of 
the Conference with regard to forced labour and the draft convention for its abolition 
drawn up by the Conference. The second summarizes the replies of member govern- 
ments to questions put to them by the ILO and gives the text of several proposed 
conventions and resolutions. 


Weekly rest in commerce and offices. 1956, 30 pp. Sw.frs. 1. (Report V/1). 
{Ej.) Measures proposed by the thirty-ninth session of the Conference concerning 
regulations, at the international level, for weekly rest in commerce and offices. 


Protection and integration of indigenous and cther tribal and semi-tribal populations in independent 
countries. 1956, 58 pp. 0.50; 3/- (Report VI/1). 

(Ej, Dp.] Summary of the proceedings of the thirty-ninth session of the Conference 

with regard to indigenous populations in independent countries, and text of draft 

conventions and recommendations prepared with a view to international legislation 

in this field. 


Discrimination in the field of employment and occupation, 2 vols. Vol. 1, 1956, 42 pp. $0.40, 
25/6. Vol. 2, 1957, 119 pp. $1 ; 6 6/-. 

(Sc., Ej., Dp.] Volume 1 is a preliminary report on discrimination in occupation on 
grounds of race, religion, sex, national origin, or opinion, with a questionnaire request- 
ing the views of governments of ILO Member States on discrimination and measures 
toeliminate it. The second volume contains replies from governments of ILO Member 
States to the questionnaire. Conclusions drawn by the ILO therefrom and proposals 
for international conventions on discrimination. 


Conditions of employment of plantation workers. 2 vols. Vol. 1, 1956, 96 pp. $0.75., 4/6 
(Report VIII/1). Vol. 2, 1957, 86 pp. $0.75 ; 4/6 (Report VIII/2). 

[Sc., Ej., Dp.] Volume 1 is a preliminary report on conditions of employment of 

plantation workers in all parts of the world, and questionnaire, for circulation to ILO 
Member States, on a number of proposals for regulating plantation work on the 


!. Asa general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French and Spanish. 
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international level. Volume 2 contains the replies of governments to the questionnaire, 
Proposals for conventions and recommendations on the international regulation of 
plantation work. 


AMERICAN LABOUR CONFERENCE 


The sixth Conference of American States Members of the International Labour Organisation 
( Havana, 3 to 14 September 1956). 1956, 11 pp. $0.15; gd. 

[Ej.] Summarizes the discussions at this important regional labour conference and the 

resolutions adopted. 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Yearbook of labour statistics, 1956. 1956, 503 pp. $5.; £1.10s.0d. 

[St., Sc., Dp., Ej.] Statistics for all countries, covering: population, employment, 
unemployment, working hours, wages and earned income, consumer and retail prices, 
family living studies, social security, accidents at work, labour disputes, migration, 
A special annex deals with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The world’s working population. 1956, 192 pp. $0.25; 1/6 (Extract from the International 
Labour Review, February-March-August 1956). 

[Sc., Ej., Dp., St.] Distribution and characteristics of the world’s working population; 

demographic aspects, distribution by economic sectors, distribution by status and 

occupation. Detailed statistics showing the main features of the question. Gives an 

idea of the stage of economic and social development reached in various parts of the 

world and of the geographical distribution of the principal social strata. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Duranb, Paul. The evolution of industrial relations law in France since the Liberation, 1957, 
28 pp. $0.15; gd. 

[Sc., Ej.] The writer shows that industrial relations law in France, after undergoing 

extensive changes during the second world war, has gradually returned to the principles 

on which it was previously based. The present situation, however, differs from that of 

the pre-war period with regard to collective agreements and methods of settling 

collective disputes. 


CO-OPERATION AND WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Co-operation. A workers’ education manual, 1956, 166 pp. Sw.frs. 6. 

[Ej., Dp., St., Org., Pr.] In 1956 the ILO launched a systematic programme of workers’ 
education. In addition to arranging meetings and a programme of co-operation with 
workers’ éducation groups, it devises courses for both instructors and pupils on various 
subjects. Mr. Maurice Colombain is part-author of the present volume, which contains 
15 lessons on the origin of the co-operative movement, its various agencies, expansion, 
conduct of business, aims, and relations with other circles. The book may be used 
either for lectures and lessons or for correspondence courses. Bibliography. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


Aumont, Michéle, Women in the factory: a record of personal experience. 1956, 19 pp. 
Sw.frs. 0.60. 

[Sc., Ej.] The author, who holds a degree in philosophy, has been working in factories 

for the past nine years, becoming acquainted with a wide variety of establishments. 

She sums up the chief lessons she has learned—conditions of employment, distribution 

of work, time-keeping, women’s reactions, problems connected with the humanization 

of women’s work. 
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Women’s changing role in the United States employment market. November 1956, 27 pp. 
$0.15. 

[Sc., St.,Bj.] E. E. Muntz, the author of this study, states that the proportion of women 

workers in the total labour force is rapidly increasing in the United States of America, 

whereas in most other countries it is stationary. On the basis of demographic and social 

statistics, she describes the way in which the employment of women has developed in 

the United States of America and draws attention to the principal causes. 


METAL TRADES: AUTOMATION, JOB EVALUATION AND OTHER QUESTIONS 


The ILO prepared the three following reports for the sixth session of the Metal Trades 
Committee (Geneva, 1957): 


Report I: General report. Effect given to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 1957, 122 pp. 
[Sc., Ej., St., Dp.] Measures adopted in different countries to give effect to decisions 
reached at previous sessions, mainly in the field of human relations, productivity and the 
regularization of employment in the metal trades. Measures adopted by ILO to 
regularize production and employment in the metal trades at a high level, and to 
introduce uniform working hours for these trades in all countries. 


Report II: Automation in the metal trades. 1956, 108 pp. 

[Sc., Ej.] Covers all aspects of the economic and social effects of automation in the metal 
trades, Starts with a description of the different kinds of automation already in existence 
and their chief technical characteristics. After a brief outline of the probable develop- 
ment of automation, the report deals with its impact on employment, vocational 
training, trade union structure, wage levels and security of income. In conclusion, the 
authors discuss the views on automation expressed by heads of firms, trade union leaders 
and governments, and suggest practical measures for ensuring the safety and welfare 
of workers despite the changes which automation will inevitably bring about. 


Report III: Fob evaluation methods in the metal trades. 1956, 132 pp. 

[Sc., Ej., Pr., St., Dp.] Offers first some general considerations on job evaluation and 
the growing interest taken everywhere in this question. Goes on to analyse techniques 
of job evaluation, compare the systems used currently in the metal trades in various 
countries, and describe the results of surveys and studies. Concludes with recommenda- 
tions for an international system of job evaluation. 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Beau, Pierre. The status of travelling salesmen. 1956, 16 pp. $0.15; gd. 

[Sc., Ej., Dp.] In 1953 the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees set up by the 
ILO asked governments for a definition of the legal status of travelling salesmen. This 
is however still somewhat vague, as the report shows in an analyses of the situation of 
travelling salesmen in several countries. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


For the sixth session of the Inland Transport Committee, the ILO prepared three 
reports which were published in five volumes: 


General report: Effect given to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 1956, 198 pp. 

[Sc., Ej., Dp.] Report on measures adopted (a) by governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations and (b) by the ILO to give effect to the decisions of 
the fifth session of the Inland Transport Committee. These measures and decisions 
relate to inland transport in general, railways, road transport, docks, inland waterways 
and civil aviation, 
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General report: The training of drivers. 1956, 114 pp. 
[Sc., Ej., Dp., Pr.] Report partly prepared in 1954 for the fifth session of the Inland 
Transport Committee, but the ILO Governing Body decided that the subject should 
be held over until the sixth session. Presents a study of the methods which governments 
should adopt to give drivers of buses, lorries, trams and other vehicles a training which 
will provide the maximum safety for both passengers and drivers. 




































General report: Recent events and developments in inland transport. 1956, 107 pp. 

[Sc., Ej., Dp.] General trends in employment and productivity and technical improve. 
ments, mainly on railways. Study of the system of wages, promotion and job evaluation 
applied to railway workers and employees in other types of inland transport. 


Report II: Methods of improving organization of work and output in ports. 1956, 196 pp. 
[Sc., Ej., Dp.] Analysis of the reasons for slow turn-round of ships in ports, relations 
between employers and workers, fluctuations in the demand for labour, and the 
organization of work in ports. Proposals for co-ordination in this field, training of 
workers, improvement of relations between employers and workers, and security of 
employment. 


Report III: Labour inspection in road transport. 

[Sc., Ej., Dp., St.] Prepared on the basis of replies from thirty-three governments to an 
ILO questionnaire. Rules for inspection of road transport work in force in different 
countries. Proposals for the international regulation of the supervision of road transport. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


Social aspects of European economic co-operation. 1956, 179 pp. $1.50; 9/. 

[Sc., Ej., St.] Full text of the report by a group of independent experts for the study of 
social problems arising from proposals for the more complete economic integration 
of Europe. (This report was summarized in a 27-page pamphlet published in August 
1956.) The report consists largely of replies to questions concerning the effects which 
liberalization of trade and greater mobility of manpower within Europe might be 
expected to produce on the standard of living of workers and their security of employ- 
ment. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


System of social security: Great Britain. 1957, 73 pp. $0.60; 3/6. 

{Ej. St.] Third volume of a series describing the social security systems of various 
countries (the countries already considered are New Zealand and the United States 
of America), Structure, application and financing of the social security system in 
Great Britain; a detailed study. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Ten years of the International Monetary Fund. 1956, 49 pp. 

[Ej., Sc., Org.] Work of the Fund since its establishment in 1946: its contribution in the 
fields of international financial co-operation, international monetary exchanges, the 
financial policy of various countries, and the development of production and international 
trade. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 
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nments 


j which Report of an international seminar on education in health and nutrition. 1956, 91 pp. $1.00. 
[Sc., Pr.] The seminar, sponsored by FAO and WHO, was held at Baguio (Philip- 
pines) from 13 October to 3 November 1955. The report begins with a brief summary 
of the chief questions discussed and the views expressed by participants and staff as to 

ial the value of the seminar as a working method. This summary is intended for adminis- 


EDUCATION 


luation B rative officers and others organizing similar meetings in the future. The second part 
gives a detailed account of the questions discussed. Annexed are a list of participants 
and particulars of the organization of the meeting. 

Ye 

lations 

ad the FERTILIZERS 


ing af An annual review of world production and consumption of fertilizers. 1956, 93 pp. $1.00. 
i die [St., Sc., Dp.] Statistical analysis of the production and consumption of fertilizers 


throughout the world in 1956, arranged according to types of fertilizer, continent 
and country. 
5 to an 
fferent — 
— Yearbook of forest products statistics, 1956. 1956, 170 pp., trilingual: English-French- 
Spanish. $2.50. 
[St., Sc., Dp.] Covers the year 1955 and gives information from more than 120 countries. 
Full particulars ofthe condition of the forests, and of the production, sale and consump- 
ao tion of logs, processed timber, wood-pulp and pulp products in the different countries 
wns and regions of the world. 
ration 
\ugust 
a FISHERIES 
— Yearbook of fishery statistics, 1954-1955. no date, 371 pp. $4.00. 
~~ [St., Sc., Dp.] Detailed statistics (covering the entire world) of the quantities of fish 
caught and landed, per continent, region, group of species, fishing ground and country; 
statistics of the fishing fleets of the different countries (number of sailing vessels, tonnage 
horse-power and value of self-propelled vessels). The historical section included in the 
previous volume (Vol. IV) has been omitted, but some of the information has been 
ven revised and supplemented, and a separate section on whaling has been added. 
States 
as te LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
Recent developments affecting livestock production in the Americas. 1956, 181 pp. $1.50. 
[Sc., Pr., St.] FAO organized three inter-American meetings—in 1950, 1952 and 1955—to 
discuss problems of livestock production, the aim being to facilitate co-operation and 
the exchange of information in matters of livestock production between the different 
countries in the region. The present volume contains a considerable number of the 
7“ studies submitted to the third meeting—improvement of livestock by selective breeding, 
oa feeding of livestock, prevention of disease and parasites, possibilities offered by poultry- 
teil breeding, interpretation and evaluation of certain experiments and research projects. 
Numerous bibliographical references conclude each chapter. Illustrated. 
RICE 
Commodity reports: no. 7, Rice. November 1956, 41 pp. 
[Sc. St., Dp.] Statistical study of the production and trade in rice and the trend of 
Prices, in 1956. Prospects for 1957. Numerous tables. 
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MANIOC 


Processing of manioc and manioc products in rural industries. 1956, 116 pp. $1.50. 





[Sc., Pr.] Technical study of the different stages in the processing of manioc flour; 
description of the various types of machine and accessories, manufacture of certain 
food and other products; uses of manioc flour, methods of analysing manioc and tapioca, 
Bibliography, diagrams, illustrations. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


ACTIVITIES OF WHO 


Proposed programme and budget estimates for the financial year 1 Fanuary-31 December 1958, 
with the proposed programme and estimated expenditure for technical assistance for economic 
development of underdeveloped countries. December 1956, 440 pp. $3.25. (Official records 
of WHO, no. 74.) 

[Sc., St., Dp., Org.] 1958 Budget estimates, detailed plans for work and expenditure 

by region and country, description of the different programmes, summarized tables, 


STATISTICS 


Causes of death: Mortality from hyperplasia of prostate; .morbidity and mortality, brucellosis, 
1957, 22 pp., bilingual: English-French. $0.70. (Epidemiological and jvital statistics 
report, vol. 10, no. 1.) 

[St.] Recent statistical data, classified by country and age, for mortality from hyper- 

plasia of the prostate in different countries; statistics of morbidity and mortality from 

brucellosis by country, sex and age. 


Causes of death: Mortality from multiple sclerosis. 1956, 30 pp., bilingual: English- 
French. $0.70. (Epidemiological and vital statistics report, vol. 9, no. 11.) 

[St.] Recent statistics of mortality from multiple sclerosis in different countries, classified 
by country, age and sex. 


CHILDHOOD 


Administration of maternal and child health services. February 1957, 28 pp. $0.30. (Technical 
report series, NO. 115.) 

[Sc., Pr.] At its second session (Geneva, December 1955), the Committee of Experts on 

Maternal and Child Health focused attention on the principles and methods of admi- 

nistration applicable to the care of mothers and children (more especially, the prepara- 

tion of maternal and child health programmes and appropriate administrative measures 

for increasing the efficacy of such programmes), 


MALARIA 


Malaria. 1956, 500 pp., bilingual: English-French. $.6.00. (WHO bulletin, vol. 15, 
no. 3-4-5). 

[Sc., St.] Special number on malaria. Presents 40 studies of different aspects of the 

malaria campaign—theoretical aspects, study of certain techniques and _ various 

carriers, the fight against malaria in various countries in tropical Africa, Australasia, 

Eastern Europe, the Far East and the Middle East. Diagrams, bibliographical 

references, maps. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 






QUARANTINE 






Gear and DreuTscHMANN. Disease control and international travel. 1956, 73 pp. $0.70. 




































flour; § Study of the prevention of the transmission of epidemics by international travel: 

certain historical outline of former practices and defence measures; changes in the incidence of 

pioca, diseases necessitating quarantine (cholera, plague, typhus, recurrent fever, smallpox, 
yellow fever) ; development of international regulations ; present situation and prospects. 
A bibliographical annex contains a list of WHO publications dealing with international 
quarantine regulations and diseases. Maps, illustrations. 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND COLONIAL 

ORGANIZATION (Unesco) 

1958, 

onomic EVALUATION OF A CULTURAL ENTERPRISE 

records 


Delhi Public Library. An evaluation report. 1957, 94 pp. Fr.frs. 400. 
diture (Sc., Pr., St.] The Delhi Public Library was the first Unesco library pilot project and ! 
ables, it was the expressed intention when it began that it should provide information on the 

problems of public library service for other parts of India, and for Asia generally. 

After the library had been operating for approximately five years, the results achieved 

were appraised by the most modern methods of evaluation. The report deals with the 


ellosis, library’s readers, their sociological characteristics, attitudes and motivations as regards 
atistics culture, means of frequenting the library, choice of reading materials. It contains 

information on similar lines with regard to samples of non-users and, on a more general 
yper- level, an appraisal of the actual utility of a public reading service of this kind and the 
from conditions necessary for realizing the aims of its founders. 


p RACE AND SCIENCE 
glish- 
The race question in modern science. 1956, 373 pp. Fr.frs. 850. 
sified [Ej., Sc.] This book, which is intended to combat errors of fact and scientifically false 
ideas of racial propaganda, contains nine articles which sum up the present state of 
knowledge, in the various branches of science, with regard to racial questions. These 
articles, written by Juan Comas, Otto Klineberg, Michel Leiris, Claude Lévi-Strauss, 
Kenneth Little, Arnold M. Rose, L. C. Dunn, G. M. Morant and Harry L. Shapiro, 


hnical deal respectively with racial myths, the psychological, cultural and social problems 
raised by the coexistence of different races, the racial question from the historical and 
ts on biological standpoints, the significance of racial differences and the question of race 
dmi- mixture. The articles, which had already been published by Unesco in pamphlet 
para- form, were brought up to date for the present edition. Bibliography. 
sures 
URBANIZATION 


The joint UN]Unesco seminar on urbanization in the ECAFE region. 7 December 1956, 
40 pp. Unesco/SS/19. 

. 15, [Sc., Org., Pr., Ej.] The rapid growth of cities in Asia raises problems of considerable 

importance. The seminar in question was attended by experts from some fifteen 


f the countries, who examined the available data on the trends of urbanization in Asia, 
rious particularly that obtained from five field studies carried out on behalf of Unesco in Asian 
asia, cities, At the end of the seminar, the experts formulated their findings. An annex contains 
hical a list of the numerous documents prepared in connexion with the seminar; these will 


be published in book form within one year. 
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CRIMINOLOGY 


The university teaching of social sciences: Criminology. 1957. 169 pp. Fr.frs. 500. 
[Sc., Pr., Ej., Dp.] Prepared on behalf of the International Society of Criminology, 
this book contains a comparative study of the teaching of criminology: aims, organiza- 
tion, methods and the openings offered to students. There is a general report by 
Messrs. Denis Carroll and Jean Pinatel, followed by monographs for Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Italy, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States of America 
and Yugoslavia. 


EDUCATION 


XIXth International Conference on Public Education. 1956, 160 pp. Fr.frs. 400. 

[Sc., Org., Pr.] Seventy-four States were represented at this Conference, which 
discussed: (a) school inspection; (b) the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools; 
(c) the progress of education during the year 1955-56. The International Bureau of 
Education had prepared reports on each of these subjects; these reports have been 
published. The present volume contains a record of the proceedings and the text of 
the recommendations adopted by the Conference. 


Report on the Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education in Latin America. 24. Decem- 
ber 1956, 38 pp. Unesco/ED/148. 

[Or., Dp., Ej., Org.] This Conference, held in Lima during April and May 1956, was 
the third of a series on the same subject, the other two having been held in Bombay 
(1952) and Cairo (1954). General discussion of the present situation and the resultant 
problems as regards the extension and improvement of free and compulsory education. 
Main lines of the Conference’s proceedings. Its recommendations for a very complete 
over-all programme. Twenty-one countries and numerous organizations were 
represented. 


Report of the First International Conference on Educational Research. 1956, 55 pp. Fr.frs. 100. 
(Educational studies and documents, no. XX.) 

[Sc., Ej.] Report on a’conference held at Atlantic City under the auspices of the American 

Educational Research Association in co-operation with Unesco. Reports of the com- 

mittees; conclusions and recommendations for intensifying and co-ordinating inter- 

national educational research. Papers prepared for the conference. 


Report on the Study Conference on Science Teaching. November 1956, 24 pp. Unesco/NS/139. 
[Ej., Pr., Dp.] This conference was held in Bangkok in December 1956. The basic 
assumption was that the improvement of science teaching is becoming an ever more 
fundamental condition for a rise in living standards in the modern world, Examination 
of the problems arising in this respect in primary and junior secondary education and 
teacher training, particularly in Asia. Some fifteen countries and various organizations 
were represented. 


The place of sport in education. 1956, 63 pp. Fr.frs. 100. 

[Sc., Dp., Ej.] A comparative study of the role of sport in education, at and outside 
school, based on reports from fourteen Member States of Unesco and two non-govern- 
mental organizations. 


Museum techniques in fundamental education. 1956, 54 pp. Fr.frs. 100. 

[Sc., Pr., Ej.] Consists of two parts: (a) a general study of the techniques and methods 
enabling a better use to be made of museums in various branches of fundamental 
education; and (b) a report on the training courses for specialists in fundamental 
education, held in Mysore (India) from December 1935 to May 1955, with special 
reference to the use of museum techniques. Diagrams, illustrations, biography. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


PEACEFUL CO-OPERATION 


Meeting of experts on the contribution of the social sciences to peaceful international co-operation. 
December 1956, 15 pp. Unesco/SS/20. 

[Org.] This meeting, held in Geneva in July 1956, was attended by some twenty 
experts whose terms of reference mainly consisted in suggesting topics for inter- 
disciplinary study, under the auspices of Unesco, with a view to promoting co-operation 
between economic and social science experts in the various parts of the world. The 
meeting recommended the organization of other meetings devoted to economic relations 
between countries with different political and economic systems and to the theory 
and historical evolution of concepts of peaceful co-operation. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance. The role of Unesco. 1957, 23 pp. (Unesco information manual, 2.) 

{Ej., Org.] General information concerning the needs of underdeveloped countries, the 
tasks of technical assistance and the way in which the latter operates. Bibliography of 
technical assistance and list of films on Unesco’s activities. This small manual is intended 
for lecturers, teachers and others in need of accurate basic information about Unesco’s 
activities. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Teaching abroad. No. ga, November 1956. 

[Pr.] List of 88 university professors and lecturers willing to teach abroad in the following 
fields: (2) Social and political science and economics; (b) law; (c) fine arts, archi- 
tecture, music and drama; (d) arts and letters; (e) natural sciences; (f) medical sciences; 
(g) clinical medicine; (h) agronomy and veterinary medicine. Supplements previous 
lists. 


Workers abroad. 1957, vol. III, 93 pp. 

[Ej., Pr.] A manual for workers’ organizations. Studies the possibilities of employment 
abroad under trainee agreements. General information on the subject and list of 
international trainee exchanges (1956) prepared by the International Labour Office. 
Programmes of international organizations and governments of various countries, with 
the names and addresses of the competent associations and institutions. 


FILMS 


Films for children and adolescents. Selections made in 22 countries. 1956, 118 pp. Fr.frs. 350. 
[Sc., Dp.] List of titles of 1,000 feature films and 500 short films selected for children 
and adolescents up to the age of 16. The films are classified by country of production; 
information is given concerning the producer, date of production, director, music, 
cast, running-time and size, with a brief summary of the contents; it is also specified 
whether the film has a sound-track or is silent, is in black-and-white, or in colour. 
An annex contains the names and addresses of the producers mentioned. 


Catalogue of 50 popular science films. 1956, 34 pp. Fr.frs. 50. 

[Sc., Dp.] Fifty documentary films from seventeen countries, were selected by the 
International Scientific Film Association. Detailed information concerning each film 
(credits, content, evaluation, type, foreign versions, owner of rights). 


International rules for the cataloguing of educational, scientific and cultural films and filmstrips. 
1956, 53 pp. Fr.frs. 100. 

Sc., Pr.] Contains the text of rules proposed by Unesco as a basis for the classification 

of films in libraries. Examples of cards, standard definitions, rules for recording data, etc. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Dp. Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
Fj. Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
Supplies useful information for certain groups of people (educators, govern- 
ment officials, members of international organizations and economic and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of the 
document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them 
merely in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest 
way possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE LEGAL MEANS 
OF PROMOTING THE STABILITY OF THE FAMILY 


Colloquium held from 5-7 September 1956 
at Santiago de Compostela, Spain 


The Colloquium on Family Stability, held at Santiago de Compostela, Spain, from 

5 to 7 September 1956, was organized by the International Association of Legal Science 

in connexion with its First International Congress of Comparative Law. The object 

of the Colloquium was to examine, on a comparative basis, the various legal devices 
which promote family stability. This initiative originated in the activity of the Inter- 

Professional Commission on Marriage and Divorce, created in 1950 by the American 

Bar Association. Studies in the social situation and the law in the United States, the 

United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries relating 

to divorce and to family stability were carried out at the request of this Commission 

by Professor John Bradway, of Duke University, and Professor Max Rheinstein, of the 

University of Chicago, in co-operation with the Family Study Center of the University 

of Chicago. However, it soon became apparent that a wider international basis was 

required and that similar studies undertaken simultaneously in other countries should 
be co-ordinated. It was therefore proposed to convene a colloquium, of which Professor 

Rheinstein was appointed general rapporteur. 

An explanatory memorandum defining the purposes of the meeting and the notion 
of marriage stability, as well as a detailed questionnaire, were addressed to prospective 
rapporteurs in nine countries. Answers were received from all these and from a further 
five countries which were contacted indirectly: 

Belgium. Jean Limpens, Dean of the Faculty of Law at the University of Ghent, Professor 
of Law at the University of Brussels and Assessor to the Council of State. 

United Kingdom Ronald Graveson, Dean of the Faculty of Laws of King’s College, 
University of London. 

France. Gabriel Marty, Professor of Law at the University of Toulouse. 

Greece. Peter G. Vallindas, Professor of Law at the University of Salonika and Director 
of the Hellenic Institute of International and Foreign Law in Athens; in co-operation 
with B, Lambadarios, P. Dactoglou, N. Deloukas, E. Krispi-Nicoletopoulou, D. Tsiro- 
pinas, A. Tsoutsos, P. Yotis and D. Zervos. 

Italy, Luigi de Luca, Professor of Ecclesiastical Law at the University of Catania. 

Japan. Zennosuké Nakagawa, Professor of Law at Tohoku University, Sendai. 

Lebanon. Bichara Tabbah, Professor of Law at the University of Beirut, Counsellor of 
State. 

Norway. Carl Jacob Arnholm, Professor of Law at the University of Oslo. 

Poland. Witold Czachérski, Professor of Law at the University of Warsaw. 

Sweden, Folke Schmidt, Professor of Law at the University of Stockholm. 

| Turkey. Kenneth Redden, Professor of Law at New York University; Turhan Essener, 
Docent at the University of Ankara, and Neriman Seymer, member of the Legal 
Research Institute Staff at the University of Ankara. 

U.S.S.R. G. M. Sverdlov, Professor of Law and member of the Legal Institute of the 
U.S.S.R., Moscow. 

Venezuela. José Luis Aguilar Gorrondona, member of the Comparative Law Section 
of the Institute of Private Law at the Central University of Venezuela, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia, Borislay T. Blagojevié, Professor of Law at the University of Belgrade. 
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An additional report on the United States of America was prepared by the General 

Rapporteur. 

The Colloquium was attended by the following persons: 

Carl Jacob Arnholm, Professor of Law, University of Oslo, Norway. 

Camilo Barcia Trelles, Dean of the Faculty of Law, University of Santiago de 
Compostela, Spain. 

Borislav T. Blagojevié, Professor of Law, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

Otto Brusiin, Professor of Private Law, University of Helsinki, Finland. 

Jan P. Charmatz, Professor of Law, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss., United 
States of America. 

Hans G. Ficker, Professor of Law, University of Mainz, Germany. 

Juan B. Jordano Barrea, Professor of Private Law, University of Santiago de 
Compostela, Spain. 

José Luis Lacruz Berdejo, Professor of Private Law, University of Zaragoza, Spain, 

Jean Limpens, Dean of the Faculty of Laws, University of Ghent; Professor of Law, 
University of Brussels; Assessor at the Council of State, Brussels, Belgium. 

Jose Lois Esteves, Professor of Procedural Law, University of Santiago de Compostela, 
Spain. 

Ake Malmstrém, Professor of Law and Director of the Institute of Comparative Law, 
University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Gabriel Marty, Professor of Law, University of Toulouse, France. 

Zennosuké Nakagawa, Professor of Law, Tohoku University, Sendai, Japan. 

Folke Schmidt, Professor of Law, University of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Manuel Troitifio Marifio, Professor of Canon Law, University of Santiago de Com- 
postela, Spain. 

Max Rheinstein (General Rapporteur of the Colloquium), Max Pam Professor of 
Comparative Law, Director of the Comparative Law Research Center, University 
of Chicago, United States of America. 

In no country does law compel a person to live together with his spouse against his 
will. Legal devices to deter individuals from marriage breakups are of an indirect cha- 
racter. In monogamous countries, among the most important of these appears to be 
the legal impossibility of entering a new marital relationship as long as a previous 
union has not been terminated by the death of the spouse or by divorce. Particular 
attention should therefore be paid to laws excluding the possibility of divorce, or 
making divorce difficult to obtain. The first part of the meeting at Santiago was 
devoted to a survey of divorce laws, especially of the countries represented at the 
meeting and, in this connexion, to designing methods by which it might be possible 
to determine for a given society the effect of its divorce laws upon the actual state of 
marriage stability. This effect will have to be established upon a comparative basis, 
as there is wide disagreement upon its nature, ranging from the statement that ‘divorce 
breeds divorce’ and that divorce law is the device to prevent family break-up, to the 
opinion that ‘the absence or excessive difficulty of divorce breeds desertion, adultery 
and concubinage’. The colloquium endeavoured to consider the problem not in the 
light of such categorical statements, but from a comparative point of view. 

The colloquium distinguished various groups of countries according to the conception 
of divorce admitted in their legal systems. While divorce does not exist under the Canon 
Law of the Roman Catholic Church, and in Spain, Italy and some Latin-American 
countries, it is granted as a sanction for various kinds of misconduct in England, 
Scotland, most States of the U.S.A., France and many other countries, or as a con- 
sequence of factual break-up, proved either by investigation into the case or by 2 
couple’s lasting separation, in Switzerland, U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugoslavia, Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries. The two later systems, ‘divorce sanction’ or ‘divorce 
faillite’, seem to be the main alternative solutions, although their modalities vary 
with the legal ‘grounds for divorce’ in the first case, and with the admitted evidence 
or presumption of marriage break-up, in the second. Both can be combined in the 
same legislation, e.g., in Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries. In certain non- 
Western countries, divorce may be obtained by mutual agreement, although for instance 
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in Japan it seems to be equivalent to unilateral repudiation, or by repudiation of the 
wife, still admitted by the law of Islam and Judaism. However, in most Islamic countries 
and in Israel, efforts are under way to limit the husband’s freedom of repudiation and 
to introduce the current conception of divorce for cause or in the case of factual marriage 
break-up. 

The state of a country’s marriage stability is, however, dependent on many factors 
which are intimately interwoven with one another and which may limit the effectiveness 
of restrictive divorce laws. Changes in the structure and the functions of the family, 
which have been brought about by industrialization and urbanization, and especially 
by women’s emancipation, are largely responsible for the rise of the divorce rate in 
America and in some European countries. Marriage counselling, education for family 
living, family allowances, tax relief and similar legal measures are all necessary as a 
means of limiting the unsettling influence of these factual developments on marriage 
stability. The effectiveness of such devices remains uncertain; research on the matter 
is necessary. 

In the second part of the meeting, the colloquium tried, therefore, to obtain a survey 
of legal devices other than divorce laws which might be used for protecting marriage 
stability. Finally, it made plans for future work, especially for a second colloquium to 
be held in 1957. Its debates were summarized in two resolutions, drafted by a special 
committee, to be placed before the First International Congress of Comparative Law. 

The first resolution, after stating that divorce rates tend to show a steady increase 
everywhere, and that factual marriage disruption seems to be a world-wide trend 
connected with modern life, suggests the organization of a new colloquium in 1957, 
in Chicago or elsewhere. It requests the congress to define the task of this meeting as 
the development of research into legal rules and family stability, to appoint an inter- 
national committee, composed of participants in the Santiago Colloquium, for the 
preparation of the meeting, and to consider the possibility of setting up a permanent 
small organization for research co-ordination. 

‘The second resolution outlines the programme of the 1957 colloquium, which will 
‘have to be a meeting of scholars engaged in the task of scholarly discussion and aiming 
at the clarification of important problems’, through the co-ordination of factual 
knowledge. As there is insufficient time to collect relevant data during a meeting, the 
colloquium will only define questions, indicate methods for their solution and establish 
a systematic survey of the various problems. It will have to investigate whether or not 
the establishment of a permanent organization is practicable and advisable. In order 
to achieve its aim, the colloquium will group not only legal scholars but also experts 
in empirical sociology and perhaps representatives of social welfare, psychology or 
education. 


THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES 


Madrid, 3-8 September 1956 


The Tenth International Congress of Administrative Sciences, held at Madrid from 
3 to 8 September 1956, and marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, was attended by over four 
hundred and fifty delegates and members from sixty countries. 

There were three items on the agenda of the congress: ‘Contracts of public authorities 
for the carrying out of works’, ‘Present tendencies in the post-entry training of higher- 
grade civil servants’, and ‘Procedures for the preparation and implementation of 
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administrative reforms’. The general rapporteurs were, respectively, Mr. M, 
A. Flamme, Lecturer at the Free University, Brussels, Belgium, Mr. Henri Bourdeay 
de Fontenay, Director of the Ecole nationale d’Administration, France, and Mr. Luis 
Jordana de Pozas, Permanent Councillor of the Council of State, Spain. 

The discussions on contracts of public authorities for the carrying out of works drew 
attention to the increasing importance of such contracts in the last few decades, and 
the resultant changes in the relations between the State and public works contractors, 
A spirit of co-operation has developed between the two parties as, in course of time, the 
rigid principles which governed the award of such contracts under the strict nine- 
teenth-century canons of law have been gradually relaxed to meet new technical, 
legal or financial requirements, Legislation differs, however, from one country to 
another, according to whether or not it lays down procedure for the drawing up of 
government contracts and whether recourse to such procedure is optional or compul- 
sory. The method of concluding public contracts, disputes arising in connexion with 
the procedure for the award of contracts, questions relating to the carrying out of 
works, disputes arising out of the execution of contracts—these were the subjects 
discussed at the group meetings, the aim being to compare the so-called ‘continental’ 
legal system, with its more or less marked French influence, and the system of the 
English-speaking countries. Summing up, at the closing meeting, the general impression 
conveyed by these discussions, the general rapporteur concluded: 


‘It is a question whether the constant criticism of the traditional procedure for the 


award of contracts by public tender is not simply a question of fashion. It can hardly 
be denied that the system of public tender has genuine drawbacks, but instead of 
dismissing it out of hand, can we not remedy those drawbacks and adapt the system 
to the requirements of modern technique? . . . The problem is chiefly one of making a 
preliminary selection of firms suitable to co-operate in the organization of public 
works.’ 

The second item on the agenda of the congress—present tendencies in the post-entry 
training of higher-grade civil servants—was first considered from a general standpoint, 
the English-speaking countries’ method of ‘in-service training’ being compared with 
the European tendency to use special centres or institutions for the post-entry training 
of higher-grade staff both in the civil service and in private industry. The scope of the 
problem necessitated the simultaneous establishment of two working parties, the first 
of which discussed the alternative methods of in-service training and post-entry training 
centres, while the second studied international co-operation in the sphere of post- 
entry training for civil servants. The first working party stressed the importance of 
governmental action—whether it take the form of organizing documentation centres, 
furthering the post-entry training of civil servants by a system of transfers and changes 
of job, or facilitating the continuation of studies by granting leave, defraying 
expenses, etc. It reviewed the various types of institutions which could undertake post- 
entry training programmes—universities, specialized or centralized institutions, or 
even private institutions—and expressed the hope that an association of such bodies 
would be formed. The second working party suggested that seminar work should be 
further developed as a substitute for the traditional university education, and that an 
international documentation centre should be set up to provide information about 
pre-service and post-entry training programmes. 

The final item on the agenda provided an opportunity for a general review of the 
achievements and practices of various countries in the matter of administrative reforms. 
It has been found that a long-established government department usually resists any 
reform even on minor points. Hence the need for specialized bodies, independent of the 
department concerned, through which administrative reforms can be introduced. 
The work of commissions for administrative reform was described, with special reference 
to the experience of the United States of America, where these bodies are held in great 
esteem. 

During the period of the congress, two special meetings were held, one for magistrates 
of ‘Conseils d’Etat’ and ‘Cours des Comptes’, and the other for professors of adminis- 
trative law and of public administration. The latter meeting, at which the chair was 
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taken by Mr. Paul Herzog, United States of America, dealt with the relations between 

administrative law and the administrative sciences. Though the dividing line between 

the two subjects varies from country to country and from school to school, it was 
unanimously agreed that a distinction did exist, and that each should be given its 
share of attention. 

The yearly statutory meeting of the Council of Administration of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences took place during the Congress. It adopted the 
following resolution: 

‘The Council of Administration of the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, 

‘Notes with satisfaction that all governments throughout the world recognize the growing 
importance of the improvement of the public service; that proof of their interest 
in its improvement is to be seen in the fact that sixty countries and four hundred 
and fifty delegates have taken part in the Tenth International Congress of Adminis- 
trative Sciences which has just been held in Madrid, and in the increasing number 
of requests for assistance in administrative matters submitted to the United Nations; 

‘Takes note of the statement by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, to the 
effect that although considerable experience has been acquired and much informa- 
tion assembled by the United Nations on the improvement of public administration, 
it has not yet been possible to make use of that experience or information; 

‘Notes the resolution adopted by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
at its twenty-second session, recommending the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to devote particular attention to the implementation of the United Nations 
programme relating to public administration; 

‘Offers the United Nations in order to further the progress of public administration, 
the co-operation of the International Institute in applying the experience gained 
and in studying and circulating the material assembled by the United Nations, as 
stated above; 

‘Recommends that the delegates of Member States of the International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences, or of states represented at the Madrid Congress take steps 
to ensure that the representatives of those states at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations are so instructed that the latter may take into consideration the 
above mentioned resolution of the Economic and Social Council and may act on 
the offer made by the International Institute of Administrative Sciences.’ 

The statutory elections to the Executive Committee of the I.I.A.S. also took place 

during the Congress. The Committee’s membership is now as follows: President, 

Mr. Frants Hvass, Head of the Danish military mission in Germany, Ambassador to 

Bonn (Denmark). Vice-Presidents, Mr. Gerrit Abraham van Poelje, State Councillor 

(Netherlands), Sir Albert J. T. Day, Former President, Civil Service National Whitley 

Council, Staff Side (United Kingdom), Mr. Henri Matton, Honorary First President 

of the ‘Cour des Comptes’ (Belgium), and Mr. Luiz Simoes Lopes, President of the 

Getulio Vargas Foundation and of the Brazilian Institute of Administrative Sciences 

(Brazil). 

Chairman of the Scientific Committee: Mr. Henry Puget, Member of the ‘Conseil 
dEtat’? (France). Chairman of the Committee on Administrative Practices: Mr. Alvin 
Roseman, Director, Public Services Division, International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration (United States of America). Chairman of the Supervisory Committee: 


| Mr. André Molitor, Director-General of the Ministry of Public Education (Belgium). 


The following were appointed Honorary Presidents of the I.1.A.S.: Mr. José Gascon 
y Marin, Professor and Honorary Dean of the Faculty of Law of Madrid, former 
Minister, Councillor of State (Spain); and Mr. René Cassin, Vice-President of the 
‘Conseil d’Etat’ (France). 

Finally, the competent bodies of the I.I.A.S. decided that the 1957 Round Table 
should be held in Yugoslavia, and that, as from 1 January 1957, the bulletin, Progress 
in Public Administration, and the International Review of Administrative Sciences should be 
amalgamated, with Spanish as an official language on an equal footing with English 
and French. 
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THE CONFERENCE ON FRENCH COMMUNITY STUDIES 
OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Haverford, Pennsylvania, 9-12 September 1956 


At the invitation of Professor L. Wylie, several specialists in French community studies 
went to Haverford. The concurrent holding, at Philadelphia, of the Fifth Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences enabled several participants to attend both 
meetings. 

Professor Wylie’s aim was to bring together specialists hitherto divided by national, 
disciplinary or institutional boundaries, so that they might exchange ideas on French 
community studies. In addition, the organizers wished to ascertain what use might 
be made of sociological data to facilitate the study of languages and to equip school- 
children with a wider knowiedge of the culture of those countries whose language they 
might be studying. Unesco was represented by Mr. A. Métraux, of the Department 
of Social Sciences. 

About fifteen participants (from France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America) took part in these discussions, which were characierized by the greatest 
frankness. After each of them had described his own research work on community 
studies, the following subjects were discussed: list of French community studies; 
methods and techniques adopted; possibility of drawing general sociological conclu- 
sions; plans and projects for future studies. 

In the course of the debates, Mr. A. Métraux made a statement on Unesco’s 
programme in the field of community studies, on the work done by the Department 
of Social Sciences on the subject of national stereotypes, and on public opinion polls 
organized in France. 

Professor L. Wylie will later prepare a detailed report on the discussions. 


THE FOURTH INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Fourth Inter-American Congress of Psychology, sponsored by the Inter-American 
Society of Psychology, was held at the University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto, 
from 26 to 30 December 1956. The central theme of the Congress—‘The Psychology 
and Psychopathology of Group Behaviour’—was discussed in a series of nine symposia 
(based on the presentation of sixty-four research reports and surveys), as follows: 
‘National characteristics of behaviour—general’, ‘National characteristics of behaviour 
—Latin American’, ‘group interaction’, ‘The anti-social behaviour of groups’, ‘Inter- 
personal relations,’ ‘Childhood and adolescence’, ‘Group psychotherapy’, ‘Religion and 
group behaviour’, and ‘Experiments and tests’. 

The congress was sponsored by the University of Puerto and by the Puerto Rican 
Psychological Association as wellas by the Inter-American Society. A special evening 
reception, among other social events, was offered to all delegates at La Fortaleza, 
San Juan, by Governor and Mrs. Munoz Marin. The delegates in attendance at the 
Congress were from Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Mexico, Puerto Rico, United States 
of America and Venezuela. 

The officers elected for 1957 at the business meeting of the Congress were: President, 
Dr. Otto Klineberg, Columbia University, U.S.A.; President-elect, Dr. Guillermo 
Davila, National University, Mexico; Vice-President, Dr. Gustave M. Gilbert, Michi- 
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gan State University, U.S.A.; Secretary-General, Dr. Werner Wolff, Bard College, 
U.S.A.; Executive Secretary, Dr. Samuel Perlman, Brooklyn College, U.S.A.; 
Treasurer, Dr. Robert B. Malmo, McGill University, Canada. 

An initial distribution of a published symposium of the Third Inter-American 
Congress of Psychology (Texas, 1955), entitled Psychological Approaches to Inter-group and 
International Understanding, was made at this meeting. The papers of the Fourth Congress 
will be published in due course. 

The 1957 meeting of the society will be held, according to present plans, at the 
National University of Mexico, Mexico City, in December. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ASSOCIATION 
OF SOVIET ECONOMISTS! 


On 1 October 1956, the Academy of Science of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
organized a meeting of representatives of scientific institutions in Moscow specializing 
in economics, under the chairmanship of its Vice-President, Mr. K. V. Ostrovitianov. 

The meeting considered it essential to establish an association of Soviet scientific insti- 
tutions specializing in economics. Itaccordingly adopted the proposed Constitution of this 
Association and decided to become affiliated to the International Economic Association. 

The Association of Soviet Economic Institutions is formed of economists representing 
the scientific institutions of the Soviet Union, and of scholars engaged in work on 
economics. Its purposes have been defined as follows: 

. To develop relations between Soviet and foreign economists, and with foreign 
international associations, for the advancement of the economic sciences and in 
order to spread knowledge abroad about the development of economics in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

. To represent Soviet economists in the International Economic Association and in 
other international and foreign organizations of economists. 

; To arrange for Soviet economists to take part in international congresses and 
conferences on economics. 

. To keep Soviet scientific circles informed of the work of the International Economic 
Association and of international and foreign associations of economists. 

3. To submit all questions relating to the preparation of international congresses and 
conferences to the Soviet institutions specializing in economics. 

6. To organize national and international conferences of economists. 

. To arrange for the publication of scientific works prepared by scientific institutions 

belonging to the Association. 

The Association will co-operate in the development of exchanges of books and biblio- 
graphical information between Soviet and foreign economists. 

The Association is directed by a presidium and has its headquarters in Moscow. 
The presidium was elected at the meeting on 1 October 1956 and its membership is as 
follows: Chairman, Mr. K. V. Ostrovitianov, member of the Academy of Science; 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. V. P. Diatchenko, corresponding member of the Academy of 
Science; Dr. A. N. Efimov; Mr. A. I. Touloupnikov, candidate in economics; Professor 
A. A. Arsumanian; Professor I. D. Laptev; Mr. V. N. Lisitsin, scientific secretary; and 
Mr. A. K, Bakoumenko, candidate in economics. 


1, Information extracted from Voproci Ekonomiki. 
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MATHEMATICS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


Cornell University and Social Science Research Centre 


The Cornell University Department of Mathematics and Social Science Research 
Centre are introducing a sequence of three one-semester courses in ‘Mathematics for 
the social scientist’. 

The courses, tailored to the needs of social science graduate students, are intended to 
give a reading knowledge in the subject. They will emphasize principles rather than 
computing skill, aad will apply these principles to concrete examples from the various 
social sciences. 

It will also be shown how similar problem patterns appear throughout all the social 
sciences, and ways will be discussed to determine what problems are incapable of 
being solved mathematically. Mathematical precision and exact definition will be 
stressed. 

Conventional mathematics courses are not suitable for this purpose yet the need 
grows for some proficiency in mathematics, as each year brings more publications in 
the social sciences which are useless to persons without some background in mathematics, 

Professor Harry Pollard of the Department of Mathematics is directing the project. 
The Social Science Research Centre sponsored preliminary work in preparing course 
material, and is underwriting some of the assistance needed in connexion with the 
course. 

Graduate students from any of the social science departments are admitted to the 
courses, and the only prerequisites are high school algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
OF WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Washington University has announced the establishment of a Social Science Institute 
to aid research and related applications in the social and behavioural sciences. 

N. J. Demerath, Chairman of the Depariment of sociology-anthropology, will direct 
the institute, which will be administered within the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Its services will be available to all divisions of the University. 

By seeking financial support for research in the field of social science, the Institute 
hopes to contribute to the general scientific understanding of man in society through 
research, practical application, publications, and close co-operation with the St. Louis 
community, including its government, business and other leaders. 

The Institute will receive and administer funds to support research by individuals 
and teams within the university, for both long and short term projects. Divisions of the 
university particularly concerned with the institute include anthropology, economic, 
political science, psychology and psychiatry, sociology, history, certain medical spe- 
cialties and professional schools including the School of Business and Public Admini 
tration, the School of Engineering and the School of Social Work. 

In announcing the foundation of the institute, Chancellor Ethan A. H. Shepley said, 
‘St. Louis offers a wealth of differentiated groups, cultures, personalities and processes 
in its economy and government, in its ethnic composition and religious life, in its work 
and play. In St. Louis’ present period of civic and economic renaissance, it is especially 
fitting that Washington University should contribute to new knowledge and practice 
with reference to human institutions and group life in the community’. 
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Working with Mr. Demerath will be a faculty board consisting of Marion E. Bunch, 
of the Department of Psychology; Thomas H. Elito, Political Science; William Emory, 
Business Administration; Werner Hirsch, Economics; Richard Lyman, History; 
Gerald Nadler, Engineering; Robert J. Schaefer, Education; Dr. Robert E. Shank, 
Medicine, Dean Lewis Hahn, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; Dean Tho- 
mas S. Hall, College of Liberal Arts; and Vice-Chancellor Carl Tolman for the Faculty. 


FORD FOUNDATION GRANTS IN 1956 


During the 1956 fiscal year (1st October 1955-30 September 1956) the Ford Foundation 
approved grants and appropriations of $27.1 million for its programmes in mental 
health research and the behavioural sciences, public affairs, and economics and business 
administration, Foundation commitments for all activities during the same period 
amounted to $602 million. Details of these are contained in the Foundation’s Annual 
Report, which is scheduled for publication in April. 


BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 


A total of $14 million in grants was approved for mental health research and other 
behavioural science activities. 

Inauguration of the Foundation’s mental health programme followed studies which 
showed that although half the hospital beds in the United States are occupied by 
mental patients the amount spent on research, in relation to medical research generally, 
is disproportionately small. Accordingly, in 1959, the Foundation appropriated 
$15 million for a programme of mental health research. Its long-range goal is to contri- 
bute to knowledge of the causes of mental illness and to develop and test effective 
methods of treatment and prevention. 

In 1956, $6,826,850 of this sum was granted to twenty-one mental health research 
centres in the United States, to be used over a five-year period. Because of a shortage 
of research workers in mental health, a grant of $3,682,000 was also made to 
the Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psychiatry in New Haven, Conn., to develop a 
training programme which will include fellowships, additions to research staffs and the 
establishment of senior research professorships. A grant of $210,000 also went to the 
Mental Health Research Fund of London for research and research training in the 
United Kingdom. 

The grants cover a wide range of institutions, including medical schools, hospitals, 
research institutes, university behavioural science departments and research centres, 
and a physical science department in a technological institute. Among the disciplines 
represented in research projects approved so far are anatomy, physiology, pharmaco- 


| logy, neurochemistry, psychiatry and psychology. 


Applied research in juvenile delinquency received support through a grant of 
$105,300 to the Youth Board Research Institute of New York. The Institute is engaged 
in a seven-year study of methods of early identification and treatment of potential 
delinquents based on measurements devised by Dr. Sheldon and Dr. Eleanor Glueck 
of the Harvard Law School, whose work also has received Foundation assistance. 

An additional $3.2 million was committed for other projects in the behavioural 
sciences. Support of research on international communication at the Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and of the programme at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioural Sciences was continued. Grants for 
long-term, basic research projects in anthropology, psychology and sociology, as well as 
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a programme of research grants-in-aid to sixty-three individual behavioural scientists 
also were approved. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


A total of $6.3 million was approved in grants to help improve governmental processes, 
to develop public leadership and encourage public understanding of, and participation 
in, public affairs. 

Six grants of $200,000 each will establish research professorships in governmental 
affairs at the University of Chicago and the University of California (Berkeley), and at 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and Yale Universities. The professorships will release 
political scientists from teaching duties and enable them to conduct independent, 
first-hand research on public leaders and political institutions. Because of the limitations 
of academic budgets, many political scientists are at present compelled to carry out 
most of their research in university libraries. 

A $500,000 grant to the Institute for Defense Analyses, Inc., will increase the applica- 
tion of the resources of science and technology to the development of defence policy. 
The Institute is an association of five academic institutions organized at the request 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

A further extension of free or inexpensive legal aid services throughout the United 
States was provided by a $300,000 grant to the National Legal Aid Association. 

Several grants were made for research on metropolitan problems stemming from the 
rapidly increasing concentration of the American population in large urban complexes 
and for related. university training programmes. Grants of $125,000 each went to 
St. Louis and Washington Universities for a joint study of the problems of metropolitan 
St. Louis, where the growth of a suburban population almost as large as that of the 
city itself has given rise to overlapping and conflicting county-city municipality juris- 
dictions. 

To contribute to the solution of problems in the New York metropolitan area, 
$240,000 was granted to the Regional Plan Association, Inc., to project the economic 
and population growth of the area over the next twenty-five years as a guide to planning 
by government and business. A grant of $348,180 was made to Columbia University 
for a five-year programme of research and training in government and politics in the 
area. 

Several grants went to organizations working to increase participation in, and 
understanding of, public affairs by college and high school students. Among these was 
a grant of $975,000 to support the Citizenship Clearing House, which, through affiliates 
in twenty-four colleges and universities, is encouraging students to become active in 
public affairs. 

Education for citizenship and leadership among the rural youth of America was 


supported by a $490,000 grant to help establish a National 4-H Club centre at Chevy | 


Chase, Maryland. 

An additional $2 million in commitments was made by the Foundation for other 
public affairs programme activities. These included assistance in the preparation of a 
definitive edition of the papers of James Madison and support to advance legal education 
as a training ground for public leaders. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


A total of $6.8 million in grants and appropriations was approved to advance research 
and training in economics and business administration, and to improve public under- 
standing, here and abroad, of the American economic system. 


Educational and research institutions received the largest share of financial support. | 


To encourage and support independent research by members of college and university 


faculties, grants totalling $4.1 million were approved. 
The largest programme endowed research professorships at Columbia, Harvard and 
Yale Universities, the University of California (Berkeley) and the University of Chicago 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


to enable leading economists to conduct research of their own choosing. These chairs, 
financed by grants totalling $2,250,000, will be occupied on a basis of rotation by 
economists belonging to the faculties of the universities or by visiting professors. A grant 
of $500,000, to be administered by the Brookings Institution, will provide research 
professorships for teachers of economics in liberal arts colleges over the next ten years. 

The sum of $802,500 will enable eight other universities to strengthen research 
activities in economics and business administration. Participating in this programme 
are Stanford, Indiana, Northwestern and Vanderbilt Universities and the Universities 
of Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina and California (Los Angeles). 

Under a further grant of $300,000, twenty-five research fellowships in economics and 
business administration were awarded to faculty members nominated by fifty-seven 
selected universities. The programme will be continued in the 1957-58 academic year. 

In addition to helping solve important problems in economics and administration, 
the research grants are intended to make the teaching profession more attractive to 
young graduates by expanding research opportunities. Because of the shortage of college 
teachers in business administration and economics, the Foundation also has established 
two fellowship programmes for graduate study. Sixty-nine graduate fellowships were 
awarded for the 1956-57 academic year under grants totalling $270,000. Appropria- 
tions have already been approved for the continuation of these graduate fellowship 
programmes in the coming academic year. 

Grants of $425,000 to Yale University and $200,000 to the University 0° Chicago 
are intended to further graduate training in economics by supporting the review and 
improvement of curricula and teaching methods at graduate centres. 

An additional $2.1 million, which includes $800,000 reserved for future grants, was 
allocated by the Foundation during the year for various other programme purposes. 
These included support of business management education surveys, specific research 
projects in economics and efforts to improve public understanding of economic issues 
and of the American economic system. 


ANNOUNCING THE 
TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


Paris, from 28 July to 1 August. 


The Société Psychanalytique de Paris and the Programme Committee wish to an- 

nounce the formation of the following panels for the Twentieth Congress of the Interna- 

tional Psychoanalytic Association, to be held in Paris from 28 July to 1 August 1957: 

1. Contribution of direct child observation to psychoanalysis: Moderator, Dr. Ernst Kris; 
Main presentation, Miss Anna Freud; Members of the panel, Dr. E. C. M. Frijling- 
Schreuder, Dr. Liselotte Frankl, Mrs. Melanie Klein, Dr. Marianne Kris, Dr. René 
A. Spitz and Dr. D. W. Winnicott. 

2, Neurotic ego distortions: Moderator, Dr. Robert Waelder; Main presentation, 
Dr. Maxwell Gitelson; Members of the panel, Dr. W. H. Gillespie, Dr. Edward 
Glover, Dr. Maurits Katan and Dr. Sacha Nacht. 

3. Variations in technique: Moderator, Dr. Ralph R. Greenson; Main presentation, 
Dr. Rudolph Loewenstein; Members of the panel, Dr. Maurice Bouvet, Dr. X. R. 
Eissler, Dr. Sylvia Payne and Dr. Annie Reich. 

Programme Committee: Dr. Edward Kronold, Chairman, 17 East 96th Street, New 

York 28, N.Y. 

Organization Committee: Dr. S. Nacht, Chairman, 187, rue Saint-Jacques, Paris 5°. 

Tél. Danton 32-59. 
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SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE are ' 
ON CRIMINAL LAW of th 
Athens, from 26 September-2 October 1957. Bee 
F 
at th 
The Seventh International Conference on Criminal Law, organized by the International 
Association of Criminal Law, will be held in Athens, by invitation of the Greek Govern. TRA 
ment, from 26 September to 2 October 1957, at the Athens Graduate School of Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Sciences (Anotati Emboriki), 76, 28th October (Patission) The 
Street. A 
The followings have been invited to participate in the Conference: com 
1. Members of the International Association of Criminal Law. on t 
2. Government delegates. cent 
3. Members of Parliament, Council of State and similar authorities. Ven 
4. Members of academies. redu 
5. Members of courts and judges. A 
6. Members of the academic staff of universities. P 
7. Barristers-at-law and lawyers. the : 
8. Members of the personnel of interested ministries and police. Social workers tion 
specialized in the treatment of delinquents. 
g. Representatives of international organizations, and the members of associations 
interested in penology and criminology. 
10. Authors of scientific works in the field of criminal law. 
11. Individuals directly invited by the Bureau of Direction of the International 
Association of Criminal Law or by the organizing committee. 
12. A limited number of University students in law many attend the conference as 
observers, on the presentation et a certificate from the authorities of their Faculty 
and on payment of half the enrolment fee. ALL 
The Hellenic group of the International Association of Criminal Law and _ the F 
Organizing Committee of the Conference have thought fit to communicate to all (. 
members of the International Association and all those interested certain informa- Arc 
tion concerning the conference, so as to facilitate their participation. W 
The following topics will be treated during the conference as previously BAL 
announced: 0! 
1. Modern thought concerning the notions of ‘perpetrator of an offence’ and ‘partici- Vv 
pation in an offence’. BAL 
2. Measures for checking the judge’s power of determining penalties and security V 
measures (the subject of the protection of the individual is related to this topic). 3 
3. The legal, administrative and social consequences of penal convictions. Bas 
4. Infractions committed on airships and their consequences. 9 
The national and individual papers have been already submitted to the General BEL 
Secretary of the Association, but every participant will be able to take part in the T 
discussions according to the Regulations, which will be circulated on the opening day. BER 
The official languages of the conference will be: Greek, French and English. Other a 
languages will be accepted, provided that speakers take the necessary steps to have BER 
their speech translated into one of the official languages. t 
Bip 
APPLICATION FOR ENROLMENT a 
‘AI 
Those interested in the work of the conference (including official delegates) are I 
requested to register with the Organizing Committee (c/o Ministry of Justice, Athens). Con 
The enrolment fee is fixed at 360 drachmas (go drs. =$1) to be sent to the Organizing - 
Committee of the Conference (Mr. N. Vlamis, Treasurer, c/o Ministry of Justice, E 
Athens) together with the application for enrolment, or not later than the day before Der 
the opening of the conference. Participants wishing to have, the ‘Acts of the Conference’ I 
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are required to pay an extra two hundred (200) drachmas on the day of enrolment. 

Participants are asked to indicate their first and second choices among the sections 
of the Conference, and the languages which they wish to use. 

A membership card will be sent to each participant on receipt of his enrolment 
application. 

The final programme with other documents will be distributed upon registration 
at the conference bureau in Athens. 












































ional 

a TRAVEL FACILITIES 

Eco- 

sion) The Organizing Committee has obtained some reductions and travel facilities. 


A special reduction for participants is offered by the Greek Railways and shipping 
companies as follows: A reduction of go per cent will be granted by the Greek Railways 
on the presentation of a membership card at the Greek frontier. A reduction of 30 per 
cent will be granted by the Greek shipping lines, Typaldos and Nomikos, from Brindisi, 
Venice, Alexandria and Beyrouth to Pireaus. The Nomikos line will grant the same 
reduction to two members of the family of any participant. 

Airline companies offer some facilities, for group transport only 

Participants should contact any large travel agency in their own city, representing 
the above mentioned national companies, so as to obtain these reductions on presenta- 

rkers tion of their membership cards. 
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